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70, ABOUT, AND ACROSS MADAGASCAR. 


I. 


BRoaD.y speaking, the history of all explorations is alike, the story 
of either personal endurance and enthusiasm, or of personal push and 
hardihood. When, then, any undertaking that involves many risks 
with unknown benefits is seriously taken into consideration by a 
discreet person, it is well to weigh the advantages to be gained with 
the dangers to be faced. It is my desire to set forth plainly in these 
papers the results of the recent transit of the great island of Mada- 
gascar,—results that affect us directly as a commercial nation; results 
that affect our political status in that distant part of the world, and 
results that have materially changed the geographical knowledge of 
the interior of this, the third largest body of detached or island surface 
on the known surface of the globe. 

Turning to any map of Madagascar, the casual observer is in no 
way impressed with a sense of vastness in area; this is in part due to 
its proximity to the great continent of Africa, which seemingly dwarfs 
its infant neighbor, and in part to the tremendous stretch of the Indian 
Sea, unbroken by single sight of land save the puny islands of Mauri- 
tius, Reunion, and the Rodrigues. Still, for a thousand miles Mada- 
gascar stretches in the southern tropics, and incloses an area of two 
hundred and thirty thousand square miles,—a space larger than modern 
France, four times as large as Great Britain, and equal in extent to our 
own New England and Middle States. So great a country possesses 
within its boundaries all the varieties of climate, of race, of vegetable 
and mineral production, and of geographical variety incident to a sweep 
of over thirteen degrees of latitude. 
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In this, the first of a series of papers on the great African island, 
it is not my intention to enter broadly into the description or discussion 
of any of the above subjects, but to ask the reader to accompany me 
in imagination in the recent journey across the country from sea to sea, 
and to gather for himself a knowledge of the island and the strange 
peculiarities of the people. Subsequent papers on the race and geo- 
graphical elements of Madagascar will become thus more interesting 
and better understood. In fact, I knew but little of Madagascar my- 
self up to the date of the actual landing on its forest-clad shores. It 
is true I had made a short cruise along the western coast, touching at 
Tullear Bay, Mourondava, Mojonga, and Nosi-Be, and had gathered 
the usual information and formed the usual opinion of one who allows 
conviction and judgment to be biased by exterior appearances only. 
How little I knew then—though my application to undertake the ex- 
ploration was already on its way to the Navy Department—of the 
wonders of the interior; of the isolated civilization of the mountain 
people; of the flow of grand rivers rushing in cataracts to the sea, or 
the vast reaches of lovely plain dotted with villages buried in undying 
verdure. How little I dreamed of the silent majesty of grand forests 
unbroken, save by the shriek of the wonderful aye-aye or the plunge 
of some huge crocodile into a sweeping forest river. Then the ascent 
of lofty mountain ranges, the refreshing breezes of a great upland 
plateau, and the first sight from an adjacent hill of the wonderful city 
of Antananarivo,—the city of a thousand hills and the home of the 
youthful Malagasy queen. But I must not forestall my reader’s ex- 
periences as well. As I have stated, an application had been sent to 
conduct an exploring party into the heart of Madagascar, to learn more 
of the habits and customs of the Malagasy, the character of the country, 
openings for trade, and many other important objects. The answer 
giving the requisite permission was handed me in November, 1883, 
when stationed on board the United States corvette “ Enterprise,” then 
anchored off the northwest coast of Corea, a distance certainly of not 
less than five thousand miles from my destination. 

A serious difficulty arose at once. From Ninsen (the anchorage of 
the “ Enterprise”) there were apparently no means of transportation to 
within reach of sail- or steam-vessel. The Corean coast here is barren 
and desolate, the bay rough and wind-swept, and the weather at that 
time intensely cold. Fortunately, a Japanese gunboat, the “ Banjo,” 
was anchored near us, having the Japanese minister to Corea on board 
asa passenger. Her captain kindly extended an invitation to carry 
me to Nagasaki. It was with peculiar feelings, not unmixed with a 
sense of sudden self-responsibility, that on a cold and snowy day in 
early December of 1883 I lost sight of the spars of the ‘“ Enterprise” 
behind the hills of Corea. For, besides breaking with friends of 
many long months of naval association, I felt like one who lifts a 
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certain burden of his own manufacture which he can carry only by 
the exertion of one characteristic (in which he may be wanting), self- 
reliance. Before him stretches the vista of a strange and unknown 
country, remembered best to him as the tomb of white explorers. 

Ten days down the Corean coast brought us steaming into the 
beautiful bay of Nagasaki. The same night I caught the steamer 
“Gordon Castle,” for Shanghai, and from thence the “ Fushun,” to 
Hong-Kong, and finally the “ Priam,” to Singapore. Again a serious 
difficulty presented itself. The war-vessel by which I had expected 
to take passage to Madagascar had sailed. A visit to the consul con- 
vinced me of that fact, and half a night of conflicting thoughts and 
conclusions decided for me the question I had asked myself, “Shall I 
go back or ahead?” I determined to make the best of my way to the 
English island of Mauritius to the eastward of Madagascar, and from 
thence attempt to reach the east coast of my destination. 

It was a hot tropical’ day : Singapore weather, familiar to all East- 
ern travelers,—heat that made the leaves of the trees of the hotel 
park droop with exhaustion, that deprived of animation both the 
mules and turbaned drivers of the rickety “carry-alls” that generally 
half mob a stranger, and that glistened like burnished steel the broad 
expanse of bay and harbor. Towards this latter I strolled, and, lean- 
ing against a half-buried gun, tried to pick out the different flags of 
the vessels whose masts rose forest-like in the distance. 

A short man wearing a huge helmet and a white duck suit came 
hurriedly past me. He stopped, beckoned with his sun umbrella to a 
crowd of shore-boats at the foot of the steps, swore a good deal, and 
was about to shove off, when I asked him,— 

“ Are you going over there, sir?” pointing to the mass of shipping. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can I go along?” 

“ Jump in.” 

It was the beginning of the exploration of Madagascar. 

One vessel after another my voluble friend pointed out to me. 

“'That’s my clipper,” pointing to a long vessel with green sides 
and lofty spars, and the English flag flying at her mizzen. 

“ Where are you bound ?” 

“Melbourne.” And he continued: “ That fellow alongside of me 
is a Dutchman—just out—general cargo.” 

“ What is this little fellow here,” I asked, “down by the head and 
painted brown ?” 

“ Bark ‘ Nardoo,’ loaded with lumber and coolies, bound to Mau- 
ritius.” 

“Can you put me alongside ?” 

“ Certainly.” And in a moment I was over her low rail and down 
on her little deck. I introduced myself to the captain,—a very young 
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man apparently,—and soon completed arrangements with him for my 
passage to Mauritius. After two days my traps were aboard, and 
early daylight saw four men and a coolie lazily letting fall the “ Nar- 
doo’s” topsails. 

I will not detain the reader with the details of this voyage. Down 
the Java seas, through the straits of Banca and of Sunda, we finally 
commenced the long and weary transit of the Indian Ocean. The 
thirty-eighth day out we sprang a very serious leak. We were then 
eight hundred miles to the eastward of the Rodrigues Island, and the 
captain had been ill some time. The evils of our position can be best 
explained by the simple statement that from my sextant I often went 
to the pump-handle; and in all the days of anxiety that followed in 
Madagascar, few could equal the anxious night I spent on the forward 
rail of the leaky “ Nardoo,” with the roar of the boiling waters of the 
Indian Sea under her stern, and the blackness of a gathering tropical 
squall overhead, peering in the darkness for the outlines of lofty 
Rodrigues Isle ahead. The fifty-fourth day out from Singapore saw 
us safely tied up in the quiet harbor of Mauritius, 

From the sea and from whatever side it is approached, Mauritius, 
or the Isle of France, presents an aspect both abrupt and picturesque. 
Rising rapidly from the ocean, it terminates in a peak two thousand 
feet above sea-level, wood-covered, green, and tropical. This beautiful 
island, resting like a jewel on the broad bosom of the Indian Ocean, 
famed as the home of Paul and of Virginia, enjoying an everlasting 
summer, has its history as remarkable, and its vicissitudes as many, as 
its other and more important sisters. It is characteristically the home 
of the sugar-cane, and is regularly visited by the latter’s implacable 
enemy,—the hurricane. Hence the saying that Mauritius produces 
two “canes.” Port Louis is its capital—a rambling, half English, 
half French town, with very narrow and very dusty streets, flanked on 
each side with houses, generally wooden, and always unclean. Here 
and there a public garden ; here and there a dust-covered statue or lazy 
fountain; here, there, and everywhere rickety carriages, with sleepy 
horses and sleeping drivers. Add to this a downpouring sun, a back- 
ground of broad bay shut in by wood-clad promontories, and a tangle 
of masts, and you have my first impressions of Mauritius. 

I found myself in a peculiar position in Mauritius. In the first 
instance, I had not a single acquaintance in the whole island, or a single 
letter of introduction to any one; in fact, nothing to even establish my 
identity except my naval commission. Further, I had nothing to ex- 
hibit my purpose in visiting Madagascar, or the intentions of the gov- 
ernment in sending me. - The morning I landed was an important one 
tome. There was the usual crowd of shouting boatmen ; there were the 
usual number of loungers on the long stone quay; there was, too, the 
usual rush of rattling “carry-alls” for me. Escaping from all these, I 
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found staring me in the face a rambling, wooden building, painted 
white, and labeled “Oriental Hotel.” In this miserable old structure 
I was taken down with fever, and lay tossing for ten days, as uncon- 
scious of my surroundings as I was careless of the future. At the end 
of that time, kind hands, if indeed foreign hands, took me to the hill 
country, and in a little while health and spirits both returned. I began 
actively the equipment of the proposed expedition, and the study of the 
many difficulties that surrounded me. 

Madagascar lies about five hundred miles to the westward of Mau- 
ritius. Communication is or was maintained by a regular steamer 
from Port Louis, Mauritius, to Tamatave, Malagasy ports to the north- 
ward of that, around Cape Amber to Majunga (a port on the north- 
west coast of Madagascar), and so return to Mauritius. This steamer 
sails fortnightly. There are occasional steamers to either Vohemar 
(east coast), or Finerive (east coast), to bring over the famed Malagasy 
cattle. These are the only steamers to Madagascar, not mentioning 
the English gunboats in these seas, which, making Mauritius a ren- 
dezvous, occasionally run over to the east coast to collect mail or look 
out for British interests. The firm of Duff & Co., sugar merchants 
and general traders, owned several small brigs, which sailed at un- 
certain times for the east Malagasy coasts, carrying over cheap cottons 
and other varieties of merchandise, and bringing back rubber, ebony, 
gum-copal, and other Madagascar productions. The French bombard- 
ments of Tamatave, Mahanoro, Vohemar, and Port Dauphin, on the 
eastern coast, had the disastrous effect of not only breaking up the 
greater part of the foreign trade with Madagascar, but made the 
question of transportation from Mauritius a difficult one. Foreigners 
were not allowed to cross the French lines at Tamatave, and French 
gunboats constantly prowled the coasts, preventing communication, 
and occasionally throwing shells into the sea-board native towns. 
Steamer transport was hence out of the question. After a lengthy stay 
of over a month in Mauritius, and having purchased all the articles I 
deemed necessary for the expedition, I finally came to an agreement 
with Duff & Co., and secured a passage in one of their little brigs, the 
“ Countess,” and in the latter part of March, 1884, set sail for Mada- 
gascar. 

A queer collection of passengers we had aboard the “Countess.” 
Creole refugees, driven out by the Hovas, but now returning under 
French protection,—a lazy, unclean set of people, who spent all their 
time stretched full on the little deck-house, bemoaning their harsh for- 
tunes, when not too miserably sea-sick. An English detective, going 
over in search of the defaulting cashier of the Oriental Bank, an ex- 
tremely hazardous undertaking,—a stout, reticent man, with black 
chop-whiskers and a seedy tweed suit. Then the captain, a tall, dark- 
faced Creole, who swore a great deal in bad English, but otherwise 
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was not a disagreeable person, and, for a Creole, was a good seaman 
and attentive to his duties. 

For ten long days we sailed westward. For nearly two weeks 
twelve of us were crowded into the “ Countess’s” little stuffy cabin, or 
jammed our bodies together on top of her deck-house. Then, very 
stiff from evening slumbers in heavy dews and light rain-showers, very 
tired from cramped positions on the rolling deck of the wretched vessel, 
I saw one day a long sandy beach rise from out the sea; a long, white 
comb of foaming surf; a cluster of waving cocoa-trees, needle-like 
against a cloudless sky, and I knew that it was Madagascar. 

In the morning early, a large boat, pulled by the blacks, came 
around the long sandy river-point, crossed the bar where breaks the 
thundering surf that marks the entrance of the Mangoko River, and 
rapidly approached the ship. Leaning over the rail, vigorously 
smoking cigarettes, my strange fellow-passengers discussed with much 
gesticulation and the excited argument characteristic of the Creole the 
object of the visit. The captain hailed, “ What do you want?” 

The reply was in French. It came from a tall, dark man, dressed 
in European clothes, standing in the bow of the boat, waving his hand 
to the rowers. “ We come for the American.” 

“ Pull alongside, sir.” 

In a few moments I found myself shaking hands with two distin- 
guished individuals, neatly costumed in tight-fitting black coats, light 
trousers, and shining patent-leather shoes. They had their hats off, 
and, with much bowing and ceremony, presented me with the fol- 


lowing letter : 
Translation. 


“‘Srr,—I am happy that you, United States America, Lieutenant Shufeldt, 
our Relation, has anchored in the Roadstead of Mahanoro. As Representative of 
Her Majesty Ranavalona III., Queen of Madagascar, I herewith send two of my 
officers on board your vessel, carrying my Respects to you, and receive you to be 
on shore. I trust that you are in good health. 

‘« Kindly receive my respects. 
“T am truly, 
(Signed) ‘¢ RAINISOLOFO, 
‘Governor of Mahanor6.” 


I accepted the invitation, and in a few moments had my boxes 
safely over the “ Countess’s” side, and was being rapidly pulled towards 
the distant coast. First a long white point projecting into the sea; 
next a mass of green that changed to graceful trees and under-vegeta- 
tion; then the great motith of a river that rushed muddily to meet 
the roar of the ceaseless surf that seemed to surround us on every hand. 
Passing safely through this latter and pulling some distance up the 
stream, we finally ran the boat to the bank, and I at last found my- 
self treading the soil of Madagascar. A hundred or so curious people 
pressed around me. Most of these were the natives of the coast,— 
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the Betsimasaraka,—of striking physique, African expression, and said 
to be a peaceable, quiet race. A few Hovas—the interior and dominant 
race in Madagascar—were also present. The latter generally wore 
European clothes, and differed much from the Betsimasaraka in physi- 
cal appearance. The Hova is slight in figure, graceful in movement, 
and voluble in conversation. Their complexions are light and hair 
straight. They are undoubtedly of Malay origin. Presently, amidst 
the jabbering, chattering crowd that surrounded me, I saw the white 
helmet of a European. He came and introduced himself to me as 
a Mr. Cowan, English trader and naturalist. Soon after I met the 
British vice-consul and several other white traders or missionaries 
(often combining both professions) stationed in Mahanoro. Mr. Cowan 
told me that the governor lived across the river on the tall hill 
around which the Mangoko swept towards the ocean. A house had 
there been provided for me. Followed by an excited crowd, I 
was conducted by my two Hova officers to the bank of the river. 
Here I found a large canoe waiting for me, and, though not a very 
safe means of transport, I was paddled safely across the rapid, 
muddy stream to the other side. Ascending then a steep hill-path, 
completely buried in dense tropical vegetation, the entire party reached 
the summit. A rough stockade surrounding a collection of peak- 
roofed houses constituted the palace of Rainisolofo. This latter per- ‘ 
‘sonage came out through an open gate, and, extending both hands 
to me, cordially welcomed my arrival in Madagascar. He was dressed 
in a somewhat seedy red coat covered with tarnished lace, blue trousers 
with a broad red stripe, patent-leather shoes, and wore upon his head 
an ancient cocked hat ornamented with a huge white feather. Arm-in- 
arm we entered the stockade, and standing for a moment to receive the 
salute of the governor’s soldiers, came to the steps of the palace, a 
rambling, wooden building, fashioned after some European model, and 
surrounded on all sides by a broad and handsome balcony. In the 
governor’s room was spread a table, and standing at the foot of this the 
governor’s family waiting to receive me. Madame Rainisolofo was the 
first Hova woman I had ever seen, and the impression I gathered then 
of the grace and of the beauty of Hova women has never been dimin- 
ished. They are particularly fond of dress and ornament, and seized 
with avidity the adoption of the European female costume. Madame 
Rainisolofo was dressed in a pea-green silk, and wore in her very luxu- 
riant hair a great mass of many-colored feathers. About her were con- 
gregated many other Hova ladies in as many other hued dresses. Toasts 
were proposed and drank, and an exceedingly friendly reception given 
me. Jrom the palace the governor and myself inspected the stockade. 
He conducted me to the top of a lookout house he had built, overlook- 
ing the bay and river, and exhibited to me with much pride a small 
and very rusty cannon, loaded to the muzzle with powder and cobble- 
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stones, and fastened to a bamboo carriage. This gun was fired after 
my departure from Mahanoro, at the landing-party from the French 
gunboat “Capricorn.” Since then I have had it reported to me the 
gun has been missing. An excellent view was to be had from this sit- 
uation. Away to the north stretched the yellow coast-line of the great 
island ; sometimes the dense forest crept down to the very sea, and the 
trunks of mighty trees were tide-washed and growing in the ocean. 
Generally the sandy belt looked glaring and golden under the tropical 
sun. Long lines of boiling surf, here and there an island or a low 
coral reef, and then the blue vista of a tumbling, mighty ocean. Far 
below, from out the dense woods, wound the muddy Mangoko, sweep- 
ing past the foot of the hill, breaking into a thousand little waves across 
the bar, and plunging, with the roar of a mighty surf, into the sea. 

“ Governor,” I said, “ I see the smoke of a steamer.” 

Glasses were hurriedly obtained, and the trim spars of some man- 
of-war distinctly made out. All was excitement within the fort. Drums 
beat everywhere, and hundreds of men rushed about searching for arms 
and keeping up an incessant shouting. Looking down, I could see that 
the village was alarmed as well, and dark groups of excited people 
were collected on the beach. The governor was quite cool, and watched 
with me the approaching vessel. 

‘“‘ She flies the flag of England,” I said, “‘and must be the ‘ Tour- 
maline’ or ‘ Osprey.’” 

An hour afterwards proved it to be the former vessel with the 
mails. I called upon her captain, who strongly urged me to give up 
my projected trip and return with him to Mauritius. 

Ten days afterwards I ascended the Mangoko in a canoe, and landing 
in the forest, formed the first or “Chandler Camp.” Here, with the 
kind aid and assistance of Rainisolofo and his son, I formed the expedi- 
tionary party to conduct me through the dense forest belt and across the 

‘uplands of interior Madagascar. The trials and adventures, the attacks 
of barbarous tribes and deadly fevers, and the final successful transit 
by the first white man of the great African island, will form the 
subject-matter of subsequent papers. 

M. A. SHUFELDT, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





MCDOWELL AND TYLER AT BULL RUN} 


It has for a long time been our opinion that much of what we see 
in the press and find in our libraries upon the events of 1861-64, 
while it may possibly have a historical substratum, is very largely built 
up out of the materials of Cloud-land, like the story of Troy and of 
Tell, of Abraham and Moses. 

Our faith in Samson never was of the sturdiest nature, and we 
were quite prepared to find that he was less of a judge and more of an 
incident that our good fathers believed ; that, in fact, there was a wide 
streak of weather-lore in his composition, the “local color” being 
altogether too red to allow of any association of its subject with such 
achromatic material as the United States Supreme Court and the Eng- 
lish Judiciary. 

But we never had taken exception to Dathan and Abiram and “ the 
gainsaying of Kore.” From a military point of view they were mu- 
tineers, and the earth swallowed them up very properly. When, how- 
ever, the myth-man comes along and Jearnedly demonstrates—to his 
satisfaction—that here too we have only the phenomena of the Storm- 
Cloud and Wind combining against Moses the Solar Man, whose face 
of course shines as he comes down the Sunrise Mountains, it was com- 
fortable to think that if the punishment of the ring-leaders shocked 
no properly-constituted lover of order, yet “the wives and the little 
ones,” whom the text involved in the same destruction, were after all 
no more substantial than the cloudlets and scud which any summer day 
are dissolved in the abysmal blue. 

Then as we labored with the burdens of the book attributed to Gen- 
eral Fry, suddenly the light of inspiration broke through the darkness 
of our souls, and we too saw clearly where before we were blind, and 
with our usual generosity we hasten to share our discoveries with any 
less fortunate fellow-student. 

In the first place, consider the very events which are described in 
this volume. It deals with discrepancies and contradictions which in 
themselves cannot belong to genuine history, which has consistency 
for its water-mark, as it were. Thus is revealed at once the work of 


1 McDowell and Tyler in the Campaign of Bull Run.”” By James B. Fry. 
D. Van Nostrand, New York, 1884. 
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the mythopeeic faculty peopling the forest with dryads, the spring with 
nymphs, and the sky with divinities, and which is utterly careless of 
any harmony of statement while under guidance of the fancy whose 
creations are independent of place and time, which was busy with its 
wonderful work long before Thucydides was born, and will be fresh 
and unwearied when Bancroft drops the pen, which has its abiding- 
place alike in the dreams of the Esquimaux and the strains of the 
poets, and lurks under the prosaic dress of the “Scribner Series” no 
less than of Rollin’s “ Ancient Rome.” 

We admit that the volume under review credibly acknowledges the 
existence of irreconcilable statements as to many of the events with 
which it deals, and seeks to effect their removal by the process so well 
known to all apologists, of abating here and adding there, like the puz- 
zled student at the blackboard, who has been seen before now by skillful 
manipulation of chalk and ruler to force parallel lines through the 
same point. 

But it is labor thrown away under the eye of the impartial and fear- 
less critic, who is hampered by no attachments to the past and no dread 
of the future, who has his own measures for truth, and applies them 
with a manly freedom from any dread of the lions,—of Nero or of the 
fate of Polycarp. 

We call attention to the fact that in the struggle of which this volume 
professes to treat one side is represented as led by Beauregard. The 
singularity of this appellation at once attracts notice. It tells its own 
story. It can only mean “he that is fair to look upon,” which is a 
very true and a very common solar descriptive. Of course, as the 
origin of the legend compels, he heads the hosts of the South. His 
opponent is McDowell, which is a corruption of McDougall, and which 
the careful student will decompose at once into its elements as the “Son 
of the Dark Wood,” which is the literal equivalent of this Celtic 
eponym. The reference is to the forest of the night or the winter and 
its heroes, who are ever in conflict with the solar and summer powers. 
Evidently the McDowell must command the bands of the cold and 
gloomy North. 

It will be observed that the contestants are separated by Bull Run. 
This is manifestly the name of no earthly stream. It belongs to no 
terrestrial geography. It is directly connected with the Solar Bull, and 
signifies that ocean river which limits respectively the realms of Day and 
Night, the stream that runs perennially between these hostile powers, 
the stream whence the Sun was wont to appear in the sign Taurus at 
the vernal equinox going forth in his strength. 

Tt will be observed, furthermore, that each of these leaders has his 
Double, a faint reflection of himself, as is so often the case with the 
heroes of mythology. Behind the mountains, that is, below the hori- 
zon, for we are dealing here with celestial localities only, on the one 
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side is Johnson. This word radiates in the well-known form IAO. 
It is habitually applied to the solar powers, more especially considered as 
the serene and changeless deities of the noon, or summer, or desert skies. 

“The Son of the Dark Wood” has also his Double, represented by 
Patterson. The filiative terminations of these last appellatives merely 
mark the inferior or secondary positions of their bearers. Patterson 
is a coinage belonging to the widely-extended root pad, meaning to go, 
to go softly or slowly, pit-a-pat, as it were, and has reference to the 
fading twilight that lingers in the west, instead of hastening to the help 
of the “Son of the Dark Wood” in his contest with the forces of the 
Sunny South. 

Among these, too, we find another leader, Jackson, which is a mere 
variant of the Johnson already discussed. But the particular feature 
of Jackson is the epithet invariably attached to his name of Stonewall, 
giving rise to the childish fable of the immobility of his men, etc., 
which it is hardly worth while to repeat. We simply see here traces 
of the famous pillars of stone, which, as symbols of productiveness and 
fertility, were adored as abodes of the solar god in old times, and known 
as Bethels, dolmens, etc. Stonewall also betokens probably the sun of 
the January solstice, fixed and immovable in the sleep of winter, but 
still identified with his more ardent brother of the dog-days, as he could 
not but be. 

A certain Tyler plays a prominent part in the present version of 
this story. It appears to be difficult to satisfactorily compose the 
various statements associated with this appellative, but the secret lies 
in the name independent of the fancies framed to satisfy popular ety- 
mology in the matter. Tyler is nothing but the Coverer. The essence 
of the word is seen in tile. It is he who stands at the door to prevent 
access ; in fact, he is stated to have been posted at Blackburn’s Ford, 
which is nothing but that point of the horizon where the morning sun 
threatens to appear and break through the clouds that on the part of 
the “Son of the Dark Wood” cover and aid his attack. Of course 
the Tyler cannot cross the ford, and to find fault with him for not 
doing so is certainly superfluous, since he but acts in beautiful consist- 
ency with the conditions of the primal tradition. . 

Prominent on the so-called Northern side are others, Sherman, for 
instance. This is the Shearer, and refers to the winter clouds that shear 
the southern sun of its beams. In other traditions connected with this 
cycle of myths there is a very prominent illustration of this same 
character in the appellative Sheridan. Upon these two descriptives is 
founded a large quantity of legendary material, into the treatment of 
which we cannot now enter, stopping only to note that some of the 
more famous exploits of the latter are largely associated with the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, naturally enough as representing the piled-up cu- 
mulus of a December sky. 
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We call attention to further verifications. “Herne the Hunter,” 
the “ Wild Huntsman,” ete., are very familiar instances of the personi- 
fication of midnight and winter winds. Here too, associated as the 
instincts of the tradition required, is a certain General Hunter, as well 
as a General Heintzelman, directly connected, as is evident enough, with 
the German heint or night. 

Turning to the other side, we find the names Evans and Bonham. 
The former will be recognized as a Celtic variant of the Johnson and 
Jackson before explained, and Bonham is only an impersonation of the 
Home Beautiful of Christian legend, the Gladsheim of Norse fable, 
the bright sky where dwell the beneficent solar powers. 

But the invariable consistency with which these descriptives appear 
exactly where the conditions of the original myth compel, affords the 
most convincing testimony as to their origin. One coincidence might 
prove little, but where they reveal themselves by the score they really 
impeach the sanity of such as may hereafter persist in teaching the 
literal existence as persons of these plain cosmic phenomena. Again, 
we notice the appearance in this narrative of General Fry, so termed. 
At first sight his connection with the forces of the cold North would 
seem impossible to explain, but it is a grave mistake in these matters 
to be led away by a mere resemblance of sound. We must not be con- 
tent with any such superficial examination. Nature can always be 
trusted. Like a national bank-note, she will redeem her promises to 
pay. Searching deep enough, we see that this descriptive Fry has no 
connection with the genial Frey of Norse mythology, as from its living 
representative might so well be supposed. The affiliation of the term 
in the legend is rather with the ideas embodied in the words frost and 
freeze, the Latin frigue, the French frirs. 

Finally, we remark that the conflict under discussion is in point of 
time assigned to the 21st of July. It would be singular indeed if so 
abstract a thing as a mere date possessed any significance. But truth 
is immortal. No lapse of years, no perversion of rhetoric, though it 
may dim its radiance, can ever extinguish it. 

It will be remembered that in all the various traditions which have 
gathered about this topic an invariable limit is given to the progress 
northward of the solar forces. This is Munson’s Hill, and it could 
not be otherwise. Munson is a sibilated augment of the Celtic word 
mén, which means a stone. Like the meta of the classical race-course, 
this “ Hill of the Stone” marks the turning-point of the sun in his 
northern advance. It is, in fact, the northern solstice. Exactly one 
month from this time “ He who is fair to look upon” is of course found 
at Men-asses Junction. 

No one could add to the force of this revelation. Its bare statement 
is enough. 

But there is another rather more subtile thread of association. 
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Everybody has read or may read of the Solar Ass. His bray is heard 
in the songs of India and the Psalms of David, in nursery ditties and 
national epics. It already pervades the land like those three achieve- 
ments of modern civilization, the potato-bug, the dude, and the cigar- 
ette, and its sonorous echo comes up to us even out of the thunders of 
the war of the Rebellion. He typifies the autumn or the midnight sun. 
It is difficult to tell why in terms that would not expose one to inter- 
ference from Anthony Comstock. In the language of book catalogues 
the subject is “ very curious.” 

Well, the midnight sun and the noonday sun were often conceived 
of as two different things altogether. They were frequently opposed 
to one another, and we may expect to find the former not seldom acting 
with anti-solar powers. This furnishes a very convenient solvent for 
any difficulties that present themselves in reducing history to its mytho- 
‘ logical residuum. For instance, if there is any subject that might be 
supposed to have emancipated itself from any legendary bias it certainly 
is the census report. But turn over the leaves at random. Here are 
various statistics about wool. This is, however, only the translation 
into mathematics of the Solar Ram. There is quite an array of figures 
clustered about the seals of Sitka and the cod of Newfoundland. 
These are but terrestrial applications of the Solar Fish. Even among 
the statements of illiteracy for South Carolina, ete., we plainly find the 
track of the Solar Ass. 

In fact, the census report is nothing but a Mercator’s projection of the 
zodiac itself. And the simplicity of the means as compared with the 
complication of the results is most gratifying. The mythological men- 
agerie is complete by investment in a single animal who grows hoof, 
claws, or fins on demand. 

The best proof of the truth of any theory is that it fits the facts, 
and all of the facts. And as we have seen, there is an astonishing 
adaptability about the Solar Mythus, whether applied to the physical, 
social, political, or religious economics. 

This zoological plasticity is also characteristic of the so-called war 
of the Rebellion. “ He whois fair to look upon” encounters the “Son of 
the Dark Wood” at Bull Run, which it is just as true, since the domain . 
of the under and upper sky must meet at this ocean stream, that here 
too come into conflict the suns of mid-day and midnight, which version 
of the tradition is contained in the very peculiar name of the Junction. 

It will, we think, now be readily admitted that one thread of rela- 
tion runs between the names this legend gives to the personalities on 
either side. We repeat they are emphatically of meteoric origin. 
They are terms descriptive of the South, of brightness and life, or of 
cold and darkness and death. They are spoken of as men, but it is 
only the result of that anthropomorphic habit of thought in which all 
phenomena of nature must be conceived. 
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They are used as examples in our school-books and senate-halls, 
but before the searching spectacles of the higher criticism they must 
retire abashed and confounded into the gardens of the Hesperides or 
the mountains of the moon, like Helen and Hector, Joshua the son 
of Nun, and Abishag the Shunamite. 

The folks have gone as other folks must go, but patriotism and 
valor still remain. Nor is there any occasion for sorrow or alarm. 
Even after all concrete displays of virtue have utterly ceased to be, 
there will yet abide with us eternally the beauty and the charm of 
pure abstraction, patriotism in the naked outlines of geometry and 
valor in simple values of z And great indeed will be his gain who 
puts his trust herein, rather than the rewards and punishments of an 
exploded superstition. Marathon may or may not have been, but 
three times two are six forever. 

Thus closes our little wail, done after the manner of the modern 


myth-peddler. 
H. W. C. 





THE GOLDEN CITY. 


’Tis said that in the forest 
A golden city lies, 

Which was never yet revealéd 
To gaze of human eyes; 


And travelers have sought it 
Eagerly and long, 

But ne’er have found the city, 
Nor seen its gem-clad throng. 


We know that there is builded 
A city far above 

The golden stars that brighten 
The firmament with love. 


God built the glorious city 
For the loving, pure, and free, 
Lo! through the open portal 
The way prepared for thee. 


OcToBER 17. 


Notr.—The original manuscript of the above is in possession of our corre- 
spondent to whom we are indebted for permission to print.—Ep. 
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THE DATE OF 1835. 









Firty years ago thirty-one ardent and aspiring “ young gentlemen” 
entered the navy of the United States. Their names and the dates of 
their appointments were: 

1. *Francis Alexander, May 27, 1835; 2. *John Quincy Adams, 
July 3; 3. Samuel Chase Barney, June 27; 4. Joseph Nicholas Bar- 
ney, June 30; 5. *Alexander H. Cass, July 20; 6. William McKay 
Caldwell, October 10; 7. Edward Donaldson, July 21; 8. *Charles 
Deas, October 15; 9. *Charles Edward Fleming, January 15; 10. 
*Thomas B. Huger, March 5; 11. *John Viler Hixon, June 29; 12. 
*Samuel B. Lee, January 28; 13. Lomis McLane, March 5; 14. 
*Charles Shaler McDonough, April 8; 15. *Alexander Murray, 
August 20; 16. Lewis F. Musson, March 11; 17. *Benjamin Morgan, 
November 2; 18. *William C. B.S. Porter, July 29; 19. *Matthew 
C. Perry, July 1; 20. George H. Preble, October 10; 21. John Rut- 
ledge, April 9; 22. *Robert B. Reill, September 2; 23. *James S, 
Ridgely, September 11; 24. *Charles B. Smith, September 2; 25. 
Wilmer Shields, October 19; 26. Joshua D. Todd, June 26; 27. 
Howard Tillotson, September 3; 28. *Stephen D. Vallette, December 
5; 29. *Charles Wager, April 2; 30. *Isaac Stockton Keith You, 
July 3; 31. *Benjamin F. B. Hunter, August 20; 32. *Robert M. 
Bowland, March 15 (originally appointed in 1834). Those marked 
thus * on this list are known to be dead. 

Of these, six resigned or died as midshipmen before examination, 
viz.: Cass, Hixon, Lee, Musson, Morgan, Tillotson. One, Wager, 
failed to pass in seamanship in 1841, resigned in 1843, and died on his 
passage home from the West Indies. 

Of the twenty-five who passed their examination, three were lost 
at sea and never heard from, viz.: ». Q. Adams in the “ Albany,” 
September 28, 1854; W. C. B.S. Porter in the “ Levant,” September, 
1860; f. 8. K. You in the “Grampus,” March, 1843; and one, T. B. 
Huger, died from wound? received in battle while in command of the 
Confederate steamer “ McRae” below New Orleans, April 23, 1862. 
Two died passed midshipmen ; fourteen before their death, resignation, 
or dismissal attained the rank of lieutenant; one that of lieutenant- 
commander ; three were promoted from lieutenants to captains on the 
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retired list, and three attained the rank of rear-admiral on the active 
list, viz.: Murray, Donaldson, and Preble, two of whom are now living, 
but retired from active service from age according to law. Rear- 
Admiral Murray has recently died, so that there are now but two 
living representatives of the date in the service, viz.: Rear-Admirals 
Preble and Donaldson. 

The board of examiners for the date was composed of Commodores 
James Biddle, George C. Read, Henry E. Ballard, Captain David Con- 
ner, Professor of Mathematics David McClure, and Secretary 
Harris. Seamanship had the first place, gunnery and navigation second, 
and mathematics third in the assignment of rank. The midshipmen 
were examined in the order of their appointment or seniority in Bow- 
dich’s Navigator, Playfair’s Euclid, McClure’s Spherical Astronomy, in 
the French and Spanish languages, in mental and moral philosophy, 
Bourdon’s Algebra, and last, but not least, seamanship. Steam had 
not yet entered into the examination, for steam vessels of war were not, 
in 1841, considered of any great importance, “ Fulton 2d,” the germ, 
so to speak, of our present steam nayy, having been launched as late as 
1837. Paixhan or shell guns were first introduced a few years later, 
and rifled cannon were unthought of. Single-barreled pistols and 
muskets with flint locks were the small-arms used, and only one 
division of the crew was drilled in their use, by the master-at-arms 
and ship’s corporal. 

Wm. M. Caldwell, who resigned a lieutenant in 1850, was a major 
of volunteers in the Union army in the civil war, and is now living 
in New York. 

J. N. Barney, T. B. Huger, and John Rutledge resigned in 1861 
and entered the Confederate service; and there were others of the 
date, who had previously resigned, who served “ the lost cause.” 

As there is always one black sheep in the flock, so the date of 
’35 proves no exception to that general rule. Robert M. Bowland, who 
passed with the date, though he properly belonged to that of the year 
previous, resigned July 7, 1842, a year after passing his examination, 
being forced to do so for having killed his brother-in-law in Ohio. 
He was tried for murder, but convicted of manslaughter, and sentenced 
to imprisonment for life; whereat it is said he was very angry, and 
petitioned to have his sentence changed to a capital one. Whether he 
died in prison, was pardoned out, or is now living is not known to me. 

It seems to me singular that after the lapse of near half a century 
full one-third of the original number of the class of ’35 (graduates of 
’41) should be still living in 1884, viz. : 

1. Lomis McLane, who resigned in 1850, was for some time con- 
nected with Wells Fargo Express and president of a bank in California. 

2. John Rutledge, who resigned in 1861, was in the Confederate 
naval service, and is now a rice-planter in South Carolina. 

Vou. XIT.—No. 1. 2 
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3. Samuel Chase Barney, dismissed 1863, living in Maryland. 

4, J. N. Barney, who resigned and entered the Confederate service, 
and is living in Maryland. 

5. Edward Donaldson, a retired rear-admiral, living in Baltimore, 


Maryland. 
6. Alexander Murray,’ a retired rear-admiral, living in Wash- 


ington. 

7. Lewis F. Musson, resigned in 1837, living in Louisiana. 

8. Howard Tillotson, resigned 1840, living in Rhinebeck, New 
York. 

9. William McKay Caldwell, resigned 1850, living in New York 
City, New York. 

10. George H. Preble, a retired rear-admiral, living in Brookline, 


Massachusetts. 
11. Wilmer Shields, resigned 1852, living in New Orleans, Louis- 


iana. 

The date was remarkable, as was noticed by one of its examiners, 
Commodore Reed, for renewing so gnany names of naval prestige, viz. : 
Barney, Caldwell, McDonough, Murray, Porter, Perry, Preble, and 
Ridgely. 

1 Deceased November 10, 1884. 


Gro. HENRY PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 





THE NATIONAL GUARD, AND THE NECES- 
SITY FOR ITS ADOPTION BY THE GEN- 
ERAL GOVERNMENT, 


It might be well said that the republic of the United States was 
born upon the field of battle. Amid the clash of arms, the rattle of 
musketry, and the roar of artillery it proclaimed its independence, 
and took its station among the nations of the earth, and from its 
earliest history we have had breathed into our ears, from father to son, 
the tales of renowned wars which emblazon our national escutcheon. 
These have thrilled the youthful frame, and kept alive the fire of 
patriotism from generation to generation. But let the country enjoy 
a long term of peace; let those who have braved the dangers of the 
battle-field pass over to the “ unknown shore,” leaving the interregnum 
of but a single generation without the experiences of a campaign or a 
battle, and you will find that lethargy will succeed alertness, inactivity 
take the place of activity, and a general disregard for the prowess of 
arms will place the country in a precarious state of defense. 

A certain amount of military enthusiasm is sure to follow in the 
footsteps of a great war; but when the heroes of that war pass away, 
and the remembrances of their tales grow dim, when their experiences 
are no longer available, something more than a mere recognition of 
the National Guard will be necessary to kindle into flame any remain- 
ing spark of military ardor which may have once existed. 

While we, as a nation, are not an aggressive people, still are we 
warlike, and the military ardor now displayed in the country twenty 
years after an extensive and expensive war, finds us, so far as general 
legislation goes, no better off than we were a quarter of a century ago. 
We have no reference whatever to the advancement made in the 
materiel of war, but to the general principles of organization by 
which future conflicts must be determined. 

The proof of our warlike nature exists in the fact that, in the 
absence of the general legislation referred to, we find such a large 
force of men in our country bearing arms at their own expense, and 
that of the States under which they hold an organization. But of 
what utility are they to the general government? In the event of a 
war, they can only be asked to volunteer into the United States ser- 
vice. And then, let me ask how long it takes to organize, muster in, 
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and prepare them for the field. Those who have had the experience 
of the early days of ’61 know only too well. 

Suppose, for instance, we had an organized force of one hundred 
thousand men, under the control of the general government (propor- 
tioned among the respective States according to population), and, for 
example, a war should occur with Great Britain. By a stroke of the 
pen the general government could place these men upon the Canadian 
frontier inside of five days. What would be the advantage, however, 
were it there to remain until a volunteer army could be organized? 
None whatever; for while this was being done transports filled with 
regular troops would be crossing the ocean; the Canadian militia, 
organized by the Dominion government as a general armed force under 
central control, could be concentrated at any point along our frontier, 
and pounce down upon any of our important lake cities, or at least 
cause such destruction of property in the cities of Buffalo and Detroit 
as might be sufficient to pay the ordinary expense of maintaining the 
entire National Guard for years to come. Whereas, if the Guard was 
under the orders of the United States government, it could at once 
take the initiative and be thrown into foreign territory; and thus, by 
the rapidity of the movement, not only save our own border towns 
from destruction and loss, but by the experience of even a ten days’ 
campaign be prepared to meet the force which would be sent to the 
assistance of the Dominion. During these ten days the regular army 
could be concentrated, and its twenty-five thousand trained men would 
be more than a match for any regular force that could be sent from 
England inside of sixty days. Thus holding the vantage-ground, the 
government would be at liberty to mobilize such other forces as might 
be necessary. 

Let us remain as we now are, and only the States interested would 
furnish troops for their borders ; these would not go into another State 
or cross the border for any advantage that might be gained by so 
doing. In the mean time our large cities would be bombarded from 
small villages which stand opposite each of them, and no correspond- 
ing damage could be inflicted from our own side. 

These are merely a few thoughts expressed as a preface to the 
principle of the adoption of the National Guard by the general gov- 
ernment, under and by the means expressed farther on in this article. 

The old-time term “ militia” has always been a distasteful one to 
us. Whenever it has been used the mind has invariably reverted to 
our boyhood’s days, when, in our first Latin lessons, we learned that 
the word was derived from miles, meaning a soldier, and, in its origi- 
nal use under the emperors of Rome, signified the armed servants of 
the emperor, and held the position of court officials. As we have no 
emperor upon whose will these armed servants depend, and no court 
wherein the militia become officials, the term—in this country—fails of 
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its general meaning, and is therefore inappropriate. But when we bear 
in mind that the entire defense of the republic of the United States lies 
in an arming of the people, then that armed force becomes a nation’s 
guard, and hence the appropriateness of the term “ National Guard.” 

But is the force we have now a national guard? It can scarcely 
be considered so; for while the troops thus organized and equipped 
bear that title, the laws governing the same are of such character as to 
warrant them being called merely State troops, their arms and equip- 
ments being furnished by the general government, while the supply of 
their uniforms and pay depends entirely upon the will of thirty-eight 
different legislatures; and the troops of one State cannot do duty in 
another without volunteering, under a special act of Congress, to be 
mustered into the United States service. Is it any wonder, then, that 
the theory of “State’s rights” still exists, when the very force which is 
kept armed and equipped as the nation’s guard should be the first to 
proclaim that they do not belong to the national government, but to 
the State under which they hold their organization ? 

Will any one pretend to say that this fabric called the National 
Guard may not tumble to pieces at any moment? or refuse to enter the 
service of the United States on demand? or, as was the case at the 
opening of the Rebellion, use the arms and equipments belonging to 
the general government against the government itself? This is liable 
to be the case in Massachusetts or New York as well as in South Caro- 
lina or Texas. Leaving out the principles of patriotism, there are 
reasons which may be assigned in extenuation of this; among them 
are: first, that the general government virtually disowns them ; second, 
that they band together merely out of a natural love for military dis- 
play ; third, that they give their time, pay for their uniforms, build 
their armories, etc., while the State furnishes their rations and pay 
while in encampment or called into active service. Can any one sup- 
pose for an instant that these paltry considerations are sufficient to in- 
duce these men to give their time and expend their private means in 
drilling, parading, and encamping ? ‘ 

In studying the progress of military art, we dwell in succession on 
the proudest days of all the great nations of the earth; and we learn 
from the study that when this art was neglected the downfall of the 
nation was not far distant. At no time has industrial accumulation 
with its results, progress and civilization, been possible unless accom- 
panied by the will and power to defend it. Military history divides 
itself into four distinct periods since the fall of Rome. In the first, or 
barbarous stage, we have vast hordes, formidable from their numbers 
and the courage of the warlike freemen composing them. In the sec- 
ond, or feudal period, the armies are nearly as numerous, but their 
strength lay entirely in a small body of highly-equipped knights and 
men-at-arms. In the third, or “standing army” period, we have small 
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armies of highly-trained professional soldiers. Lastly, under the con- 
scription, we have armies once more national, embracing the whole male 
population. This latter has been adopted by all European powers 
excepting England alone, and the remodeling of the English army 
to-day is the theme of much discussion among its officers. The war 
of the Rebellion exhibited the fact that we could not depend upon 
voluntary enlistments. Compulsory service gives unlimited command 
of men, introduces a higher class in the ranks, and raises the tone 
of the army generally. 

As a general rule our National Guard is made up from the middle 
class of society,—the bone and sinew of the land. The men of the 
richer, or what is termed the first class, are too inert to organize them- 
selves into anything that requires the slightest physical exertion, while 
the poorer, or third class, are the laboring men who cannot afford the 
time necessary to be given for drills, parades, etc. Is it fair that 
this burden should fall entirely upon one class of our citizens, just 
because they are imbued with a martial spirit? Of course not. But 
where is the remedy if the rich man will not, and the poor man cannot, 
become a National Guardsman ? 

We have no means at hand of determining the exact number of 
men available for military duty at the present time, but in 1882 there 
were six million seven hundred and ninety-seven thousand and six. It 
is safe to assert that we have at the present time ten million of men for 
this purpose. In order to keep a National Guard force of one hundred 
thousand men organized, it would require one man out of every one 
hundred to bear arms. The latest returns from the States report eighty- 
seven thousand six hundred and fourteen as the organized strength. 
This number does not include any organizations which exist in the 
States of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kansas, Oregon, and Tennessee ; 
because those States have rendered no reports to the War Department. 
But it is safe to assert that their reports, if rendered, would show 
altogether a force of one hundred thousand. 

Here, then, we have a voluntary force of National Guardsmen, if 
properly organized and distributed equally according to population, 
sufficient to exempt the States from any conscription whatever. But 
the burden is unequally borne, as, for instance, there are seventeen 
States which have an excess of men, while fifteen States are deficient, 
—Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, and Ohio being notably so. 
From the report of the adjutant-general of the army the State of 
Indiana is the most deficient, while the State of Florida is the most 
notable in excess, not only according to population, but its report shows 
an excess greater than any State in the Union. 

It must be apparent to any one, therefore, in view of these facts, 
that some general legislation is necessary,—not only to equalize the bur- 
den of the present militia system among the States according to popu- 
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lation, but to adopt measures to render it of some use to the general 
government. Florida rolls up an excess of 6200, with a popular vote 
of 51,618, South Carolina an excess of 3921, with a vote of 170,956, 
and Massachusetts an excess of 1274, with a vote of 282,512. Why 
should these States be taxed to support this excess while Indiana, with 
a vote of 470,678, is deficient 2856 men; Michigan, with a vote of 
352,441, is deficient 2330 men, etc.? 

For the benefit of those who take an interest in these matters we 
have tabulated a statement showing the popular vote of 1880, the re- 
ports of the organized National Guard for 1882, the number of men 
which would be required, apportioned according to population, and the 
excess or deficiency in each. 


TABLE showing popular vote, organized strength of militia, and excess or deficiency 
in each State on rates of 1 to 100. 


| 
| 

Apportion- 
Popular Vote, Organized | ment to Po 
pu- Deficient. 
1880, Strength, 1882.| “lation. 





151,507 Saaneee 1,516 
106,229 1,062 
164,166 7 1,642 
| Colorado 53,5382 585 
| Connecticut 182,770 1,328 
Delaware 29,333 294 
Florida 51,618 516 
Georgia 155,651 *, 1,556 
Illinois 622,312 | 6,224 
470,678 4,716 
322,706 ; 3,227 
201,019 2.012 
264,304 2,643 
97,201 972 
148,853 1,440 
° 173,039 1,730 
* Massachusetts.,...... 282,512 2,825 
Michigan 852,441 8,524 
Minnesota 150,771 1,509 
Mississippi 117,078 1,170 
Missouri 397,221 3,973 
Nebraska 87,355 874 
18,343 184 
New Hampshire... 86,363 864 
New Jersey 245,928 2,460 
New York 1,104,605 11,046 
241,218 2,412 
724,967 7 7,250 
Oregon 40,816 408 
Pennsylvania 874,783 8,748 
Rhode Island 29,235 3 292 
South Carolina....... 170,956 1,710 
Tennessee 241,827 2,418 
EN ciency aetswonrsveny 241,478 2,415 
64,598 646 
VAR ose ssehcees 212,185 2,121 
West Virginia 112,713 1,127 
Wisconsin 267,172 2,672 


























9,204,428 87,614 92,065 





* No reports made to War Department. 
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Conscription, as employed to illustrate this article, does not mean that 
every man shall be forced to do service, but it does mean that armed ser- 
vice shall be equally divided, and that the government shall have a force 
ready to take the field the moment it is found that a war is inevitable. 
So long as States furnish their quota by voluntary enlistment in the 
National Guard, then no draft will be ordered. The apathy which 
now exists in many of the States regarding the soldier would be 
changed into interest, for it would cause every man to arouse himself 
and encourage those who enlist, if for nothing else than to keep out of 
it himself. Conscription, then, however distasteful it may appear at 
first, will be found to be the only proper means of throwing the burden 
equally upon all men and providing the government with a reliable 
armed support. The following has been, therefore, prepared as a sug- 
gestion ; it being the most compact way of expressing the views of the 
writer : 

1. That, hereafter, there shall be organized in the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States a force to be known as the “ National 
Guard,” to take the place of the present organized militia system. 

2. That all regiments of infantry organized under this system shall 
consist of one colonel, one lieutenant-colonel, three majors (battalion 
commanders), one adjutant, one quartermaster, one surgeon and one 
assistant, one sergeant-major, one quartermaster-sergeant, one hospital 
steward, one chief musician, one principal musician, twenty-five band 
musicians, and three battalions of four companies each; a company to 
consist of one captain, two lieutenants (without distinction except as 
regards the date of their commissions), one first sergeant, four ser- 
geants, four corporals, two musicians, one artificer, one armorer, and 
fifty privates, except as hereinafter provided for. 

3. That in time of peace each battalion shall be fully officered, but 
only two battalions manned ; that in time of war the President of the 
United States shall be authorized to at once man the other battalion, 
and, at his discretion, to increase the strength of all the companies to 
on2 hundred enlisted men. 

4, That for the purpose of organizing and maintaining the National 
Guard each Congressional district shall constitute a military district, 
for the purpose of determining the proportion of troops to be kept 
under organization, and the number apportioned to each district in 
time of peace shall be such as to have one hundred thousand well- 
organized, officered, and equipped men,—the enlisted men to be uni- 
formed and equipped at the expense of the United States. 

5. That voluntary enlistments may be made in the National Guard 
the same as the regular force, said enlistments to be made by any officer 
regularly appointed by the governor of any State or Territory, and an 
honorable discharge at expiration of term of service shall exempt the 
party from military duty for the period of four years thereafter. 
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6. That in order to carry out the above sections, and to provide 
for maintaining a sufficient force in time of war, all able-bodied male 
citizens of the United States, between the ages of eighteen and fifty 
years, and persons of foreign birth, who shall have declared on oath 
their intention to become citizens under and in pursuance of the laws 
thereof, except as hereinafter excepted, are hereby declared to consti- 
tute the national forces, and shall be liable to perform military duty 
in the service of the United States when called out by the President 
for that purpose. 

7. That the following persons be excepted and exempt, and shall 
not be liable to military duty, to wit: such as may be rejected as physi- 
cally or mentally unfit for the service ; also, first, the Vice-President of 
the United States, the judges of the various courts of the United 
States, the heads of the various executive departments of the govern- 
ment, and the governors of the several States; second, the only son 
liable to military duty of a widow dependent upon his labor for sup- 
port; third, the only son of aged or infirm parent or parents dependent 
upon his labor for support; fourth, where there are two or more sons 
of aged or infirm parents subject to draft, the father, or if he be dead, 
the mother, may elect which son shall be exempt ; fifth, the only brother 
of children not twelve years old, having neither father nor mother, 
dependent upon his labor for support; sixth, the father of motherless 
children under twelve years of age dependent upon his labor for sup- 
port ; seventh, where there are a father and sons in the same family 
and household, and two of them are in the military service of the 
United States as non-commissioned officers, musicians, or privates, the 
residue of such family and household, not exceeding two, shall be 
exempt. And no persons but such as are herein excepted shall be 
exempt. Provided, however, that no person who has been convicted 
of any felony shal] be enrolled or permitted to serve in said forces. 

8. That the national forces of the United States thus enrolled shall 
be divided into three classes,—the first of which shall comprise all per- 
sons subject to do military duty between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-five years ; the second class shall comprise all persons between 
the ages of eighteen and forty years who have not previously formed 
the first class; the third class shall comprise all persons between the 
ages of forty and fifty years; and those of the second class shall not 
be called into service of the United States until those of the first class 
shall have been called; nor shall those of the third class be called 
until those of the first and second classes shall have been called. 

9. That for greater convenience in enrolling, calling out and or- 
ganizing the national forces, and for the arrest of deserters, etc., the 
United States shall be divided into districts, of which the District of 
Columbia shall constitute one or more as the President may direct, each 
of the Territories one, and each Congressional district of the respective 
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States, as fixed by the law next preceding the enrollment, shall consti- 
tute one. 

10. That for each of said districts there shall be designated by the 
President a captain of the National Guard as provost-marshal, who 
shall be under the direction and subject to the orders of a provost- 
marshal-general, appointed or detailed by the President of the United 
States, whose office shall be at the seat of government, forming a sep- 
arate bureau of the War Department, and whose rank, pay, and emolu- 
ments shall be those of a colonel of the regular force; and that all 
captains of the National Guard detailed to perform the duties of provost- 
marshals shall, while on such duty, have the pay and emoluments of 
a mounted captain of the regular force. 

11. That it shall be the duty of the provost-marshal-general, with 
the approval of the Secretary of War, to make rules and regulations 
for the government of his subordinates; to furnish them with the 
names and residences of all deserters from the army, whether regular, 
of the National Guard, or volunteers, or any of the forces in the ser- 
vice of the United States, when reported to him by the commanding 
officers ; to communicate to them all orders of the President in reference 
to calling out the national forces; to furnish proper blanks and in- 
structions for enrolling and drafting; to file and preserve copies of all 
enrollment lists; to require stated reports of all proceedings on the 
part of his subordinates; to audit all accounts connected with the ser- 
vice under his direction ; and to perform such other duties as the Pres- 
ident may prescribe. 

12. That it shall be the duty of the provost-marshals to arrest all 
deserters, or persons called into the service by any act of Congress, 
wherever they may be found, and to send them to the nearest military 
commander or military post ; in time of war to detect, seize, and con- 
fine spies of the enemy, who shall, without unreasonable delay, be de~ 
livered to the custody of the general commanding the geographical 
department in which they may be arrested, to be tried as soon as the 
exigencies of the service permit; to obey all lawful orders and regula- 
tions of the provost-marshal-general, and such as may be prescribed 
by law concerning the enrollment and calling into service of the national 
forces. 

13. That in each of said districts there shall be a board of enroll- 
«ment, to be composed of the provost-marshal as president, and two 
other persons, to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
one of whom shall be a licensed and practicing physician and surgeon. 

14. That it shall be the duty of said board to divide the district 
into sub-districts of convenient size, if they shall deem it necessary,— 
not exceeding two without the direction of the Secretary of War,—and 
to appoint, on or before the first day of October next, and in each year 
thereafter, if necessary, an enrolling officer for each district or sub- 
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district ; and he shall immediately proceed to enroll all persons subject 
to military duty, noting their respective places of residence, ages on the 
first day of January following, and their occupation, and shall, on or | 
before the first day of January in each year, report the same to the 
board of enrollment, to be consolidated into one list, a copy of which 
shall be transmitted to the provost-marshal-general on or before the 
first day of February succeeding the enrollment. 

15. That the enrollment of each class shall be made separately, and 
that all persons thus enrolled shall be subject to be called into the 
United States service, at any time when needed to keep the standard of 
the National Guard up to its maximum number; but in no other case 
except with the consent of the Congress of the United States; and 
when called, to continue in service for the period of three years. 

16. That voluntary enlistments may take place in the National 
Guard, and no draft shall be ordered so long as by that means the num- 
ber of men apportioned to each district are furnished, organized, and 
equipped ; but, whenever that force shall not equal the number required 
by law, and in time of war when greater numbers may be required, 
then the President shall be authorized to assign to each district the 
number of men to be furnished, and thereupon the enrolling board shall, 
under the direction of the President, make a draft of the required 
number, and fifty per centum in addition, and shall make an exact and 
complete roll of the names of the persons so drawn, so that’ the first 
drawn may stand first upon the said roll, and the second may stand 
second, and soon. And the persons so drawn shall be notified of the 
same within ten days thereafter, by a written or printed notice, to be 
served personally, or by leaving a copy at the last place of residence, 
requiring them to appear at a designated rendezvous to report for 
duty. 

17. That any person drafted and notified to appear as aforesaid, on or 
before the day fixed for his appearance, may furnish an acceptable sub- 
stitute to take his place in the draft, and thereupon such person so fur- 
nishing the substitute shall be discharged from further liability under 
that draft ; but in the event of the substitute so furnished being him- 
self drawn in some future draft before the expiration of his term of 
service, then the substitute shall be required to enter the service on his 
own account, and the party furnishing the substitute required to serve 
the unexpired portion of his term, or furnish another substitute to do 
the same. 

18. That all drafted persons shall, on arriving at the rendezvous, 
be carefully inspected by the surgeon of the board, who shall truly re- 
port to the board the physical condition of each one; and all persons 
drafted and claiming exemption from military duty on account of disa- 
bility, or any other cause, shall present their claims to be exempted to 
the board, whose decision shall be final. 
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19. Penalties, etc., for officers who accept bribes or make false re- 
ports, etc. 

20. That as soon as the required number of able-bodied men, liable 
to do duty, shall be obtained from the list of those drafted, the re- 
mainder shall be ordered to their homes, to be first called into service 
when another draft shall be ordered. And all drafted persons report- 
ing at the place of rendezvous shall be allowed travel-pay from their 
places of residence ; and all persons discharged at the place of rendez- 
vous, or ordered to their homes to await orders, shall be allowed travel- 
pay to their places of residence; and all expenses connected with the 
enrollment and draft, including subsistence while at the rendezvous, 
shall be paid from the appropriation for enrolling and drafting, under 
such regulations as the President of the United States shall prescribe ; 
and all expenses connected with the return of deserters to their regi- 
ments, or such other duties as the provost-marshals shall be called upon 
to perform in connection therewith, shall be paid from the appropria- 
tion for arresting deserters. Provided, the provost-marshals shall in no 
case receive commutation for transportation, or for fuel and quarters, 
but only for forage, when not furnished by the government, together 
with actual expenses of postage, stationery, and clerk-hire, authorized 
by the provost-marshal-general. 

21. That if any person shall resist any draft of men enrolled into 
the service of the United States, or shall counsel or aid any person to 
resist any such draft, or shall assault or obstruct any officer in making 
such draft, or in the performance of any service in relation thereto, or 
shall counsel any person to assault or obstruct any such officer, or shall 
counsel any drafted man not to appear at the place of rendezvous, or 
willfully dissuade them from the performance of military duty, as re- 
quired by law, such person shall be subject to summary arrest by the 
provost-marshal, and he shall be forthwith delivered to the civil au- 
thorities, and upon conviction thereof be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding two years, 
or by both of said punishments. 

22. That the governors of the several States and Territories of 
the Union shall be authorized to organize the National Guard into 
companies, troops, batteries, battalions, regiments, and brigades, ac- 
cording to the State allotment to be furnished,—but in no case to exceed 
one battery and four troops of cavalry to one brigade of infantry,—and 
appoint the officers to command them, filling all vacancies that may 
occur by death, resignation, or otherwise ; and shall have power to call 
forth such troops in their respective States for duty under State laws 
made consistent with the United States laws governing the National 
Guard, when such force is not actually performing United States duty ; 
but in the event of their being called into State duty, then the State 
shall assume all expenses connected with said duty. 
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23. That in order to assist the various governors in organizing and 
equipping and keeping under instruction the National Guard, there 
shall be attached to the staff of the said governors—upon application 
for the same by name—an officer of the regular force of the rank of 
captain or major, who while on such duty shall have the rank and re- 
cieve the pay and emoluments of a lieutenant-colonel of the same length 
of service in the regular force, who shall be ex-officio provost-marshal- 
general of the State; in addition to which duties he shall attend all 
encampments of the troops belonging to his State, muster the same for 
pay, impart such instruction as may be within his power, under orders 
from the Secretary of War, and make such reports to the adjutant- 
general of the army-as may be required; and all orders from the 
governor to whose staff he may be attached, requiring travel to differ- 
ent parts of the State, shall be sufficient authority for the collection of 
mileage from the pay department. 

24. That upon the report of the regular officer attached to the 
governor’s staff, that any Congressional district fails to furnish its 
quota of men, then a notification shall be issued that unless such dis- 
trict or districts shall recruit the required number within thirty days 
from the notification by the provost-marshal-general, then a draft 
will be ordered ; and all recruiting under this clause shall be made by 
the officers of the National Guard under the orders of the governors 
of the States in which said delinquent districts are located. 

25. That the President of the United States shall, once each year, 
except during the period of a general or State election, call out the 
national forces for ten days, for a period of encampment for the purpose 
of military instruction and field manceuvres, and when so called the 
enlisted men shall be paid by the general government at the rate of one 
dollar per diem, and the officers the same as the pay of regular officers 
of like grade, for the period of actual attendance at the encampments ; 
and in the selection of encampments, the troops of several of the .con- 
tiguous States may be collected together once in two years. 

26. That all fines, stoppages of pay, etc., except for the loss of or 
damage to government or other property, shall be covered into the 
treasury of the United States, to be known as the National Guard 
Fund, to be used in defraying the expenses of the National Guard ; and 
on which, as a basis, the estimate for all appropriations for this purpose, 
after the first year, shall be made by the paymaster-general of the 
army. 


Many may frown at the provisions of the above paragraphs, but 
the hour is near at hand when the necessity of it will be apparent to 
its, at present, worst antagonist. I have endeavored to point out a few 
of the necessities which exist for a remodeling of our military system, 
and offer the above suggestions to meet the same. 
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While this system would cost the government several millions of 
dollars annually, how much better it would be to expend the amount 
in this way and have a force that could be relied upon, than appropri- 
ating hundreds of millions for the improvement of rivers and creeks 
that no vessel or steamboat of any kind has been seen upon for months. 
As a simple illustration, I merely quote from the Omaha Herald of 
November 4, 1884: 


“A GOVERNMENT STEAMER. 


‘THE ‘MISSOURI’ STOPS ON ITS WAY DOWN THE RIVER. 


“The United States steamer ‘ Missouri’ tied up at the old levee at 
the foot of Farnam Street over Sunday to await the arrival of mail, 
and presented to spectators a view of the first boat seen on this part of 
the river for months. The boat is commanded by Captain La Barge, 
a hale and hearty old navigator, who has been on the river for thirty- 
three years. The boat was built for and is still employed in the river 
survey service. Surveys have been completed from Sioux City to 
Pierre. Next season the boat will return and prosecute the survey to 
Benton, the head of navigation.” 


Thus we observe that the sight of a steamboat at this point was 
justly remarked upon, and yet the last Congress appropriated six hun- 
dred and twenty-five thousand dollars for the improvement of the 
Missouri River. Six hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars for 
the improvement of a river at the second principal port on which one 
steamboat was seen in several months of open navigation, and that boat 
a government steamer! This single appropriation for a river that has 
never been known to keep the same channel any two years in succession 
is twenty-five thousand dollars greater than was appropriated by Con- 
gress for the entire National Guard of the country ! 

If Congress is forced to assist the National Guard by a large annual 
appropriation of six hundred thousand or one million dollars, it were 
far better to “father it” at once, and have it of some use when the 
country required its service. 

That there are faults and great faults existing in the National Guard 
at the present time no one can deny. There is too much attention 
paid to the minutize of company drill, and a lack of instruction in the 
specific details of company organizations relative to the care of men in 
the field, as well as a want of knowledge in the making of reports and 
returns. If nothing else is done for the present system, some method 
should be adopted whereby this knowledge could be imparted. This 
is one of the advantages which might be gained should a regular officer 
be attached to the staff of a State governor. 

There is almost an entire absence of the knowledge of battalion 
drills by both field and company officers. This is, however, not their 
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fault; the facilities for getting battalions together, outside of the large 
cities, do not exist, except in a limited encampment of about five 
days, into which too much show and ceremony is crowded to afford the 
troops the opportunity for much tactical instruction. 

Among the many bad features of the present organization is that 
of accounting for the men of the different commands. Any one who 
visits the annual encampments, and examines the muster-rolls, will find 
such remarks as “ left the State,” “changed his residence,” “ absent,” 
etc., opposite the names of certain men. Under the law, as enforced, 
there is nothing to hold a man to his enlistment. I have never heard 
of a man being arrested as a deserter from the State service. If he 
desires to remove to another State, or change his residence in his own 
State, there are no means provided for holding him to his service at his 
new place of residence. He should be hunted up and transferred to 
the nearest organization ; or in the event of moving out of the State 
altogether he should be held to his service by transferring him, say 
from the Seventh New York to the First Ohio, and have the proper 
officers see that he performs his duty; or arrest him and try him by 
court-martial as a deserter from the National Guard. 

Even should the time be not yet ripe enough for the consideration 
of a law of conscription, it certainly behooves our National Legislature 
to take speedy action for the advancement of the present militia system. 
It is being left far behind the regular service in matters the knowledge 
of which must be acquired in the event of a war. That the National 
Guard is, to-day, in fair condition, for the character of its organization, 
there can be no doubt; but the constant changes by which the Regula- 
tions for the Army are affected, the numerous alterations and rulings 
on tactical subjects,—made necessary by the advancement in the science 
of war,—the almost entire absence of rifle practice at many of the State 
encampments, the changes which have taken place in the making of 
returns, etc., require that some means should be adopted for imparting 
the same to those who constitute the national defense. 


Wma. H. PowE LL, 
Captain Fourth Infantry, Brevet Major U.S.A. 
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FACK HAULTAUT, MIDSHIPMAN UNITED 
STATES NAVY; OR, LIFE AT THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


From his earliest infancy, when he used to delight to play in his cold 
bath, through “the haleyon days of childhood” when he sailed minia- 
ture boats in a tub, and later when he possessed a row-boat of his own, 
it had been Jack Haultaut’s ambition to become a sailor. Marryat’s 
novels (read upon the sly) had fired him with this desire in a still 
greater degree, and the wonderful tales of Mayne Reid only increased 
his ardor to roam in foreign lands and seek adventure beneath other 
and more balmy skies. Of such natures are sailors born, and of such 
stuff have been made the adventurous mariners of history. If Jack’s 
home had been near the coast instead of on the prairies of Illinois, he 
would undoubtedly have run away to sea; for his father had no sym- 
pathy with the roving disposition of his son, and endeavored to repress 
all his boyish longings for the wider sphere which he sought, and hoped 
to make Jack what he was himself, a successful country lawyer. To 
this end he sent him to as good a school as could be found in the State, 
but with the effect only to increase Jack’s wish for a seafaring life, 
which gradually led him toa desire to enter the navy. About this 
time Cooper’s Naval History fell into his hands, and as he there read 
of the dashing exploits of the intrepid Decatur, of his promotion to 
captain at twenty-five, and of the brilliant feats of arms accomplished 
by our navy in the war of 1812, his mind was fully made up, and he 
determined that if it were possible of accomplishment he would become 
a naval officer. 

After arriving at this firm resolve he spoke to his father, and asked 
his assistance to accomplish his design; a reluctant consent was ob- 
tained, for the father was loath to give Jack up to the sea in exchange 
for the quiet of his country home, and with it the possible political 
preferment which is always in store for the active pushing man in the 
West. As he was quite as ignorant as his son regarding the method 
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to be pursued, he wrote in Jack’s name to the Secretary of the Navy 
at Washington requesting information. The three weeks that passed 
before the receipt of a reply (for this was nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, when communication was not so prompt as now) were long indeed 
to our hero; and when at last there appeared a large official envelope 
with “ Navy Department, Official Business,” in one corner, addressed to 
“ John Haultaut, Esq., Haultaut Corners, Illinois,” Jack’s excitement, 
like the curiosity of the postmaster, knew no bounds. 

On opening the precious missive there appeared a printed circular 
stating, among other things, the physical and mental qualifications 
necessary for admission to the Naval Academy at Annapolis, Maryland. 
As Jack read the long list of medical phrases he wondered whether he 
could pass such an ordeal, but, on reflecting that he had never been 
sick a day in his life, he concluded that he would probably be as likely 
to be successful as any boy whom he knew. As to the mental qualifi- 
cations, when he found that they embraced only reading, spelling, 
writing from dictation, and arithmetic as far as the rule of three, he 
felt very sure that here he would find no difficulty whatever; for he 
had been thoroughly grounded in mathematics and had studied algebra 
with great zeal. 

On reading further, he discovered that an appointment depended upon 
the representative in Congress from the district, as each Congressional 
district throughout the country was entitled to one student. Fortu- 
nately, Jack’s father was well acquainted with Colonel Arkwright, the 
representative, so the way appeared clear. Jack took the letter home 
(for he had stopped at the post-office to read it), and was all prepared 
to ask his father to write at once to the colonel; which was done and 
the letter deposited by Jack himself in the mail-box before he slept 
that night. A day or two afterwards the colonel replied that “he did 
not think there could be any appointment in his gift, as a boy from 
another part of the district had been sent to Annapolis by his: prede- 
cessor; however, he would write to Washington and ascertain.” Jack’s 
spirits fell greatly on the receipt of this information, and he was rest- 
less and discontented, unable to settle himself even to enjoying his 
spring vacation. Just as he was about to return to school his father 
received another communication from the colonel, in which the latter 
said, “I am glad to tell you that the boy of whom I spoke is now in 
his last year at Annapolis, and that, as he will graduate in May, I shall 
have the privilege of appointing his successor, and your son’s name 
will be sent to the Secretary of the Navy by me. I hope that he will 
succeed, and that he will do credit to you and to the district.” Jack’s 
enthusiasm was contagious, and the whole family joined with him in 
his delightful anticipations of the future, sinking for the moment the 
thought of his departure from the home roof and the family circle. 

Now that Jack’s appointment was assured, Mr. Haultaut’s first step 
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was to take Jack to the family physician in order that he might examine 
him, to see if he could discover the existence of any of the physical 
disqualifications mentioned in the Department circular. The old doctor 
pronounced him sound, and then Jack was taken to the nearest dentist 
to have his teeth attended to if necessary ; these precautions were taken 
in order that Jack might be spared the mortification of a failure, and 
they should be taken by every father who desires to have his son enter 
at either of the government schools. 

After this Jack was allowed to speak of the coming change, and he 
received the hearty congratulations of his fellows, not unmixed with a 
little envy on the part of some of them. Soon after this came the 
official permission for “ John Haultaut to present himself to the super- 
intendent of the Naval Academy between the 20th of September and 
the 1st of October next, for examination as to his qualifications for en- 
tering that institution. If successful, he will be appointed an acting 
midshipman from the date of his examination, and will receive his 
traveling expenses from his home to Annapolis. His pay will begin 
from the same date, and he will be required to provide himself with 
clothing according to the inclosed schedule.” 

And now the last days of Jack’s stay drew nigh; as he thought of 
all he was leaving, the kind and loving care of his parents, and above 
all, as he thought of his father’s hopes for him frustrated, he felt that 
perhaps it might be better if he should give up his chance and stay 
quietly in his country home. Fortunately, his mother and sister kept 
up the appearance of a brave heart, though they too felt the approach- 
ing separation deeply, and Jack finally departed to seek his fortune 
with the blessings of his father and the prayers of his motiier and sister 
following him. The journey was long and tedious, and Jack was 
thoroughly tired out when he reached Annapolis, which he did on the 
20th of September, for he was too impatient to have his fate decided 
to wait until any later date. He found that the only public-house was 
the City Hotel, an ancient rambling hostelry, in which Washington is 
reputed to have passed a portion of his stay at Annapolis, during the 
session of Congress in which he resigned his commission. He walked 
from the railway station, for at that date there was not a single public 
vehicle in the city (and but few private ones), and his modest luggage 
was carried for him by a stalwart young negro, who was one of the 
many hanging about the station seeking such work. No sooner had 
he registered his name than the clerk, who knew him at once to be 
a candidate, said, “I will put you in a room with another gentleman 
who has come for his examination.” Jack had flattered himself that 
he could not be known as a prospective naval man, but no one ever 
comes to Annapolis in September for pleasure, and there is an inde- 
finable air which at once betrays the candidate to the practiced eye. 
Jack spent the evening with his room-mate, whose home he found was 
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in Maine, conversing regarding the coming examination, and the two 
looked over various portions of the arithmetic in preparation for the 
next day. 

Early in the morning Jack and his companion, Ben Backstay, 
dressed and went to walk before breakfast. Backstay, who had come 
a day before Jack, acted as pilot, and the two boys walked down to 
the Academy, Jack all eager to see his future home. They entered the 
gate and found themselves within an inclosure of some thirty acres, 
surrounded on two sides by a high brick wall : the other two sides were 
bounded by the waters of the Severn. The grounds were neatly kept, 
the officers’ quarters appeared to be comfortable, and those of the 
students were of pleasant surroundings. Moored in the river, and 
reached by a pile bridge from the shore, lay the historic frigate “ Con- 
stitution,” which was to be used as quarters for the new class. ‘“ My 
class,” thought Jack, “is to be the first to live on board the glorious 
old craft!” and he recalled the stories told of the days when the good 
ship well earned the title of “Old Ironsides.” A hasty glance was 
all the boys could take, and then they returned for breakfast, after 
which they came back again, this time with their documents in their 
pockets in readiness to present them to that august individual, the 
superintendent. 

A few watchmen were on duty, an occasional officer in gold-laced 
uniform was to be seen, but there was no particular excitement attend- 
ing the advent of our hero upon his new stage, and when he walked 
into the superintendent’s office and presented his permit’ to the rosy, 
round-faced little clerk,—a very Cheeryble Brother in appearance,— 
there was no especial feeling manifested, rather to Jack’s surprise. But 
he soon reflected that what was so new to him was an old story to the 
attachés of the institution, and he was no longer disgusted at the 
apparent lack of attention paid to him. 

“Do you know whether there are any more candidates in the city ?” 
said the clerk, as the boys handed him their papers. 

Backstay replied that he thought not. 

“Then you two gentlemen will probably not be obliged to wait 
very long before your fate is decided.” After having each register his 
name, with that of his father, and the address of the latter, he called 
a messenger, and said, “Jim, take these young gentlemen to the 
hospital.” 

Jim Halliday (now, alas! departed this life) came to Annapolis 
with the late Captain Buchanan, at the foundation of the Academy, in 
1846, and for more than thirty years filled most faithfully the post 
of superintendent’s messenger. He knew every officer of the navy, 
and assisted at the introduction of hundreds of candidates. Jim was 
not only the factotum of the superintendent, but he was the channel 
of much secret (though perhaps not valuable) information regarding 
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Jones’s demerit-marks or Smith’s low standing in his class. In his 
later years Jim became somewhat rheumatic and decrepit, but he still 
retained his old place, though there was a younger man to do some of 
the work, and he always “recognized your face, sir, but my memory 
for names ain’t so good as it was, sir.” His genial countenance will 
long be remembered, and his oracular and paternal air as he conducted 
each year before the board the aspirants for admission was enough to 
render him an object of great interest to those who came under his 
guiding care, and to cause him to be ever pleasantly recalled to mind. 
His early education was somewhat neglected, owing to peculiar circum- 
stances, for he was once a slave, and he could not read writing ; hence, 
when he brought to an officer a paper which was being “ passed round,” 
he always handed him a pencil (for he never went without one) to 
erase his name from the list; if by chance the officer said, “Scratch 
my name off, Jim,” he always replied, with a merry twinkle of his 
eyes, “I’d rather you’d do it yourself, sir, and then you’ll be sure it 
is done.” 

Under Jim’s wing, then, our two young friends proceeded to the 
hospital, a small brick building well calculated for the accommodation 
of the few sick ones likely to be among the generally healthy students. 
Here, under the care of “ Buttons,” they were shown into separate 
rooms and told, “Strip yourself, sir; the doctor will be here in a few 
moments.” 

While the examination (which was as severe as that in the case of 
any recruit) ‘is going on, and while Jack and Ben are reading test types 
and being put through their paces generally by three naval surgeons 
in succession, let us turn our attention to the person mentioned as “ But- 
tons.” This was the familiar title bestowed upon the hospital steward, 
whose term of service began nearly a quarter of a century since. 
Though not a graduate of a medical college, I know of no one who can 
perform minor surgical operations better than he, and his skill naturally 
grows with practice. Many a prescription has he given on his own 
aecount, and many a midshipman has succeeded in getting excused from 
drill by an application to “ Buttons” just before the drill hour, when 
the doctor was not at hand. His brevet title of doctor is worn more 
worthily than by many a man who possesses a parchment setting forth 
his abilities as an M.D. 

The ordeal finished, Jack and Ben hastened to dress themselves, and 
applied to the steward to know if they had passed. He could give no 
information, and told them the report of the board would be sent to 
the superintendent; and presently Jim was given a huge sealed en- 
velope, with which he returned, accompanied by the excited youths, who 
would have given much to know what was the tenor of the report which 
Jim was carrying. On arriving at the office Jim disappeared within 
the door of an inner room, but presently returned and handed the en- 
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velope to the clerk ; the dapper little man glanced at the contents, rose 
from his chair, and said, “Gentlemen, you have passed,” shook hands 
heartily with the boys and told them they might return in an hour. 
Just as they left the office they heard a bell strike “ Ding, ding,—ding, 
ding,—ding !” 

“ What’s that?” said both at once. 

“ Five bells, sir; half-past ten o’clock, sir.” 

“ And what is eight bells? I have often read‘ about it but never 
could understand,” said Jack. 

“Why, sir, that depends upon the time of day, sir. Sometimes 
it’s twelve o’clock, sometimes it’s fo’ o’clock, and sometimes eight 
o’clock, just accordin’ to de time of day, sir; accordin’ to what watch 
it is, sir.” With whith lucid explanation the boys were forced to be con- 
tent, for Jim’s services were demanded and he was obliged to depart. 

During the time at their disposal the boys wandered about the 
grounds, admiring the beautiful view of the Severn and inspecting with 
great interest a dozen huge bronze guns (trophies from the castle of San 
Juan d’Ulloa at Vera Cruz), which were then placed in a semicircle 
in front of the mess-hall; these ancient pieces of ordnance were orna- 
mented with various devices and inscriptions, the breech of each being 
fashioned in resemblance of some curious face, all in striking contrast 
to the smooth-finished soda-water bottle Dahlgren guns of that day. 
They saw, too, the monument erected by officers of the navy in memory 


of the gallant Herndon, who went down with his ship; this memorial 
is of the character befitting so noble a deed,—a plain shaft of granite 
with the simple inscription : 


“ Herndon, Sept. 11, 1857.’ 


As they were looking at it, not quite understanding ,what it all 
meant, there came by in the uniform of a lieutenant a man about 
thirty-five years of age, with dark complexion, curly hair and beard to 
correspond, and an eye which was very pleasant and kindly in its ex- 
pression as he said to our friends, “ Young gentlemen, do you know 
the story of the ‘Central America’?” Being answered in the negative, 
he proceeded to tell them the story of Herndon’s heroism and bravery 
in that fearful storm in which his ship was lost, of the wonderful way 
in which rescue came, and of the noble self-sacrificing spirit in which 
he refused to leave his ship so long as a passenger remained on board, 
he being last seen standing upon the paddle-box of the steamer with a 
cigar in his mouth as she slowly sank beneath the waves. “These are 
not war times, young gentlemen, but there is a chance for honor and 
fame even now.” After some further conversation the pleasant officer 
went his way, and Jack said,— 

“ He is a very nice man, isn’t he? I hope that he will have some- — 
thing to do with us.” 
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By this time the hour was up, and our friends returned. to the . 
superintendent’s office to find there half a dozen or more other aspirants 
for admission, who had arrived by the morning train and had come at 
once to report; they had been examined by the medical board, and 
soon Jim was summoned to conduct the entire party to the recitation- 
hall, where the academic board was in session. Entering this building, 
in which were situated the offices of various functionaries and numerous 
recitation-rooms, they walked silently up the stairway with beating 
hearts, following their guide, until he threw open a door and motioned 
them to enter. Here at a long table, covered with green cloth, sat the 
academic board; at its head an elderly, bald-headed man with a be- 
nevolent face and kindly eye, the four stripes of gold lace upon his 
sleeve proclaiming him a captain in the navy, anf here the superin- 
tendent and official father of the midshipmen intrusted to his charge. 
Later, Jack learned more of this mild, inoffensive-looking gentleman, 
having a closer acquaintance with him than is generally deemed desir- 
able. On either side the table sat the lesser lights, each in his uniform, 
bearing no particular traces of great interest in the young men who 
were to come before them. In fact, they so evidently regarded it as a 
matter of routine that Jack and Ben both plucked up courage and 
thought that it was not going to be such a terrible ordeal after all. At 
a smaller table sat the professor of mathematics, a man of medium 
size, a blonde, with a lithe and wiry frame and cold gray eyes, ready to 
look one through and through ; after-acquaintance developed the fact 
that he could give a zero for a recitation without the slightest hesitation, 
his coldness rarely warming to the extent of giving any one a perfect 
mark. 

Having seated themselves, the names of the candidates were called 
in turn and each one sent to the blackboard. The examiner in arith- 
metic then began by giving each one an example in notation and nu- 
meration, followed by one in division, the latter being performed audibly, 
as were also the questions in fractions which followed. Some of the 
answers were wide of the mark and evinced great want of preparation, 
but these boys were still confident of success, much more so even than 
some of those really better prepared. The mathematical trial being 
thus over, that in spelling began; among the words given out were 
infinitive, indicative, subjunctive, separate, privilege, colonel, embarrass, 
discipline, scientific, requisition, and others of like character. 

After this each one read a sentence in Bancroft’s History, and then 
all were required to write a sentence from dictation. These written 
papers being signed and handed to the examiner, the examination was 
finished, and the candidates told that they could report at the superin- 
tendent’s office in an hour. 

Of course the chief subject of discussion was the probable result 
of the examination, and in recalling its various incidents the entire 
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group were soon exchanging confidences relating to their personal his- 
tory. Among them were representatives from California, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, and New York, and one had worked his way from Texas, 
by laboring in various printing-offices along his route. In this way 
the hour soon passed, and the modest building in which the superin- 
tendent’s office was situated was again invaded by the eager youths. 
Just as they had taken seats a bell rang, and Jim disappeared, only to 
return with a paper, which he handed to the rosy-faced clerk, who 
read therefrom three names, saying at the same time, “Gentlemen, 
will you walk into the superintendent’s office?” The rest of the group 
sat in astonishment. “ Is it possible that these three are the only ones 
that have passed?” thought Jack. ‘Surely I did better than any of 
them.” All doubt was at an end when the three returned a few 
moments after with the tell-tale look of want of success plainly visible 
upon their countenances. The others were told to go into the office, 
and there were greeted by the kindly old gentleman with, “ Gentlemen, 
I am happy to inform you that you have successfully passed the ex- 
amination. I hope that you will be as successful during your stay 
here, and that you will in time become useful and honored naval 
officers. Good-morning.” 

As they left the office, Ben and Jack shook hands, each exclaiming, 
“ Aren’t you glad?” The clerk gave to each a paper, stating that he 
had passed his examination, and was to be furnished at the store with 
such prescribed articles as he had not brought from home. And now 
Jack was Acting Midshipman Haultaut, such being the inscription on 
the cover of his pass-book, and his career as a naval officer had begun. 
Fortunately, his traveling expenses, which were credited to him, more 
than compensated for the amount that his bill at the store would be, 
and he was told to go on board ship as soon as he had procured the 
required articles of the store-keeper. 


CHAPTER II. 
SETTLING DOWN. 


AFTER receiving his pass-book, Jack returned to the hotel for dinner, 
paid his bill, and had his luggage taken to the ship. On his return to 
the Academy grounds his first official act was to proceed to the store, 
and there obtain such articles as were necessary to complete his outfit. 
Some of his clothing would answer the requirements of the regulations, 
but he was of course without a uniform. Upon his arrival at the store 
(kept at that time by one Dr. Sparks, who was a civilian, allowed 
a certain percentage upon all articles which were purchased by the 
midshipmen), he was turned over to the tailor, who was provided with 
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a large assortment of ready-made uniforms, from which, after some 
trouble, a parade suit of cloth and an undress one of flannel were 
selected and pronounced suitable. These were placed in a linen clothes- 
bag, together with a cap, an octavo Webster’s Dictionary, a mug, a pair 
of blankets, two pairs of sheets, a Greenleaf’s Arithmetic, a Cornell’s 
Geography and Atlas, a bottle of ink, a box of tooth-powder, half a 
dozen towels, four pillow-cases, a Bullions’s Grammar, and a clothes- 
brush. The pass-book called for a mattress and pillow, which he was 
told would be given him on board the ship. By this time Backstay 
was ready, and the two friends set out across the parade-ground, carry- 
ing their bags upon their backs. Just before reaching the bridge 
leading to the “ Constitution” a crash was heard, and Jack’s ink-bottle 
lay weeping its black flood upon the bricks, followed immediately 
afterwards by Ben’s tooth-mug, which mingled its fragments with those 
of the bottle. “Just my luck!” exclaimed Jack. And Ben added, 
“ Anyhow, we have a bottle of ink and a mug left between us, and 
they will do until we can get more.” And here they deposited their 
burdens for a few moments, in order to have a good look at their 
future home. 

The good old ship, now, as then, the pride of the navy, the incar- 
nation of the glory of the war of 1812, presented her fair proportions 
full to view. Her sails were unbent and nearly all of her running 
rigging unrove, but even then the eyes of the two green lads looked 
in wonder and amazement upon what seemed to them the interminable 
and intricate mass of ropes: involuntarily each thought, “I wonder 
how long it will be before I know the names and uses of all those; 
and how shall I’ ever dare to climb up those masts?” And witha 
running fire of comments upon the great size of the vessel, her hand- 
some appearance, the guns which could be seen through the ports, the 
boats hanging in mid-air at her side, and the many other novelties 
which met their sight, the two friends ascended the inclined plane 
which led from the bridge to the upper deck and were at last on board 
their future home. They had been seen by the old quartermaster or 
lookout-man, and their coming reported to the warrant-officer who 
was in charge of the deck, and they were met at the gangway by him 
and told to walk aft into the cabin. They had no time to look about 
them, but, depositing their burdens, went at once as directed into the 
presence of a lieutenant, who told them to write their names in a book, 
and then said, “ You can go below and get your hammocks.” At the 
same time he gave them each a key with a number attached, and told 
them to put their clothes in their lockers, of which those were the keys. 

Our young friends retreated without any idea that “going below” 
meant what they called “ going down-stairs,” but the officer who had 
first met them called a sailor, and told him to “ show the young gentle- 
men to the berth-deck.” Going down two ladders their destination 
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was reached, and the two boys found themselves almost in darkness ; 
though the afternoon sun was shining brightly, its rays could scarcely 
penetrate this apartment, which was lighted only by very small bull’s- 
eye air-ports placed some distance apart in the ship’s side, and by such 
diffused light as came through the hatchways or openings through 
which they had just descended. Here their guide left them, and they 
began to look about. They saw an apartment some eighty feet long and 
forty wide by about five and a half high, lined on either side with a 
row of lockers or closets, and on either side of the centre two or three 
long tables. At the forward end was a partition or bulkhead, with slats 
in the upper portion, which separated them from the wash-room, which 
held about thirty tin basins in a wooden trough; at the after end a 
similar bulkhead marked the beginning of the wardroom, the apart- 
ment occupied by the lieutenants, surgeon, etc., when the vessel was 
regularly in commission for sea service, with her full number of officers 
and men. They found another hatchway with its pair of ladders near 
the wash-room, where, also, they discovered their lockers; these were, 
however, on opposite sides, as they were numbered one and two respec- 
tively, and it is a principle religiously carried out on board ship that 
all odd-numbered articles shall belong to the starboard (or right-hand) 
side, and all even-numbered ones to the port (or left-hand) side. 

They found that there was ample room in their lockers for all their 
clothing and books, and had just finished putting them neatly away, 
when it suddenly occurred to them that while they were provided with 
bed-linen they had as yet seen no sleeping accommodations. As they 
were discussing this point, the same sailor who had acted as their guide 
came to them and told them that they could get their hammocks and 
mattresses in the wardroom, whither they at once went in search of 
the articles. Here, after signing their names in a book, they were each 
given by a man in a sort of semi-uniform, whom they afterwards learned 
was the paymaster’s clerk, an oblong piece of heavy canvas about six 
feet by two and a half, with a row of small holes in each end, a mat- 
tress and pillow, together with two iron rings, to which were attached 
about a dozen pieces of small cord, and a piece of rope about twenty 
feet long. At these they looked in great amazement, being perfectly 
at a loss to know what was to be done next. Seeing their evident 
perplexity, the clerk said, “ You can get your hammocks slung in a 
moment; I will send for some one.” He dispatched his assistant, and 
in a short time there appeared as veritable a specimen of Jack Tar as 
was ever seen. Tom Hunter, the boatswain’s mate, had been in the 
service ever since his childhood, and he was indeed a worthy represen- 
tative of the old school of man-of-war’s-men. He was faultlessly 
dressed in the conventional sailor’s costume, while round his neck hung 
a light silver chain to which was attached a boatswain’s call, the end of 
which instrument of music protruded slightly from the jaunty little 
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pocket upon his right breast, made expressly for its reception. Seeing 
what was wanted, he at once proceeded to put things in proper order : 
he placed one of the iron rings on a hook in a beam overhead, and put 
one of the cords attached to it in each hole in one end of the hammock, 
following this by doing the same for the other end; now the hammock 
was hung at both ends, the mattress and pillow placed in it, and a 
demand made for sheets and blankets; these were speedily procured, 
and Hunter proceeded to give the boys their first lesson in lashing up 
this singular sleeping arrangement. With a deft turn of the wrist, 
explaining how the operation was performed, he soon transformed these 
shapeless bags into a neat-looking package, which it hardly seemed 
possible could contain all that it did. 

While this process was going on, Jack asked many questions about 
ship life, and was told that the tables he saw on the berth-deck were 
where the new class was to mess, and that his “ billet” would be found 
to have a painted number over it corresponding to that on his hammock 
(which proved to be number one like his locker), and his attention was 
called to the hooks in the beams, a “ billet” being the space allotted to 
one in which one’s hammock was to be swung for the night. These 
hooks were fourteen inches apart, that being the regulation distance ; 
but as there was plenty of room, only every other one had been num- 
bered, so that Jack, who had of course been always accustomed to a 
four-poster, now had a little over two feet of space in which to sleep, 
which he afterwards found to be ample accommodation. 

Naturally, the question arose as to where the hammock was to be 
kept when not required for sleeping purposes, as it was quite evident 
that the apartment could not be used as a mess-room if the hammocks 
were hung upon their hooks. This problem was solved when our 
friends were told to take their hammocks on deck and stow them in 
the nettings. Without any definite idea as to the meaning of this 
term, Jack and Ben took up their burdens, and, after ascending the 
two ladders down which they had come, they found themselves once 
more in the presence of the officer of the deck, who showed them what 
to do next. The hammocks were given to a sailor who was perched 
upon the bulwarks, and by him placed in a box which ran the whole 
length of the ship, the top being of canvas, which was hauled over 
and secured by small pieces of rope to staples in the ship’s side. In 
this manner rain was prevented from entering, and the contents of the 
nettings kept clean and dry. When this was accomplished, Jack was 
told that the officer in charge wished to see him. Entering the office, 
he was told, “Go below and put on your undress uniform, and then 
return to me. You will go on duty as officer of the day. Your 
duty will be to attend to the new midshipmen as they arrive, and see 
that they are told what to do. Put your citizen’s clothes in your 
valise or trunk, and see that carefully marked, and tell the other young 
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gentlemen to do the same; have them get into uniform as soon as 
possible. When you are dressed, come to me again.” 

Jack hastened to obey this order, telling Ben of it as he passed 
him; in a very few moments he returned, and on again entering the 
lieutenant’s presence, he was given an old-fashioned Roman cutlass to 
wear, and informed that it was his badge of office, and was further 
told that if he did not know what to do at any time, to come to the 
office for information and orders. Just as he left the office, three or 
four of the party with whom he had been examined came over the side, 
and were much surprised at seeing Jack rigged out in his uniform with 
the Roman falchion at his side. With all the dignity of his new 
position, Jack showed them first to the office and then down below, 
where he put them in the way of passing through the same process 
which he himself had undergone. Meantime, Ben had. been sent for, 
and told to go on duty as mate of the berth-deck, his duties being to 
see that order was preserved, and to assist the new-comers in their 
preparations, 

Jack now had some little time to look about him; he found that 
on the upper (or spar-) deck, abaft the mainmast, and forward of the 
poop cabin, were eight 32-pounder guns to be used for exercise; 
forward of the mainmast was quite a large house built over what was 
ordinarily the main hatch, where the boats were stowed for safety at 
sea; this house contained three recitation-rooms furnished with black- 
boards, ete., and a fourth room similarly equipped was found under 
the poop-deck ; this last was a light deck built at the stern of the 
vessel at the height of the bulwarks, and running forward to the 
‘mizzen-mast ; the half on the starboard side was occupied by the officer 
in charge, the other half being a recitation-room, as just noted. On 
the second (or gun-) deck he found all the guns removed; the cabin, 
in which lived the officer who had command of the vessel, was at the 
stern, coming forward to the mizzen-mast; forward of this, on either 
side, were long narrow study-rooms, with desks running through the 
centre, and camp-stools beside them instead of chairs; daylight came 
through the port-holes, which had windows fitted in them, and gas- 
fixtures showed how artificial light was to be supplied at night. The 
gas, as well as the steam with which all these rooms were heated, was 
brought from the shore by means of pipes secured to the bridge, con- 
nected with pipes on board the ship by rubber tubes. Forward of the 
study-rooms, which extended nearly to the foremast, was an open 
space, in which slept (in hammocks) the few sailors on board. Here 
too was the galley or cooking-range, and the great chains which held 
the ship securely to her moorings. On the outside of the study-room 
bulkheads (or partitions) were racks filled with muskets and cutlasses, 
each with a number attached, for ease of identification. Between the 
two study-rooms on each side was a smaller room ; over the entrance to 
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one was inscribed “ Adjutant,” and over the other, “Officer of the 
Day.” Jack accordingly took up his official abode in the latter; from 
the port he could see the bridge, and hence could tell when a fresh 
detachment of new-comers appeared. 

By the time that the latest arrivals had arrayed themselves in 
uniform, Ben observed that several negro servants had begun to set a 
table for the evening meal, which was a source of gratification to him, 
as he was beginning to feel decidedly hungry. Having so recently 
entered upon his new life, he did not quite understand how the food 
was provided, but was quite contented when the good-natured steward, 
Dorsey by name, reported, with his habitual grin and a pull of his fore- 
lock, “Supper’s ready, sir.” Not knowing what to do, he applied to 
Dorsey for information, and was told that he ought to report it to the 
officer of the day, which he accordingly did. Jack was equally at a 
loss what to do, so he repaired to the officer in charge for instructions, 
receiving for answer, “ Very good, Mr. Haultaut; have the drum 
beaten for supper, and have the young gentlemen mustered upon the 
quarter-deck,” being given at the same time a list of their names and — 
directed to call them over, using only the surname in so doing. 
Leaving the office, he found the drummer and fifer stationed at the 
mainmast waiting to receive his orders, which he gave in as officer-like 
a manner as he could assume. 

Of course the formation which followed the call to supper was of 
a very informal character, as all were so new to the business, but the 
half-dozen youngsters managed to get to their places at the table, the 
lieutenant in charge accompanying them, and directing Jack to sit at a 
small table with him; this was known as the staff-table, and various 
little delicacies oftentimes made their appearance there which were 
not found on the other tables. During the meal Jack was asked a 
good many questions about himself and his companions ; he thought 
that the officer was taking a good deal of interest in him, but came to 
the conclusion later why such was the case. 

Soon after the meal (consisting of bread and butter and cold meat, 
with tea and coffee) was over, while all the boys were looking about 
the ship, Jack was sent for by the officer in charge, in whose office he 
found also the kindly-looking gentleman who had spoken to Ben and 
himself at the Herndon monument in the forenoon. Jack’s first thought 
was, “I’m glad to see him,” and the officer (who proved to be the one 
in command of the ship, and so directly responsible for the discipline 
of the new class) said, “ Mr. Haultaut, I shall make you the adjutant ; 
and I shall expect you to be of much assistance in preserving discipline. 
You will be the senior cadet officer on board, and you must set a good 
example to those under you; you will find a book of regulations in 
your office, and the officer in charge will tell you what you are to do 
to-morrow morning.” 
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On his return to the gun-deck, Jack found the study-rooms lighted, 
and in one of them were gathered the embryo admirals, who were dis- 
cussing the many novelties which had fallen under their notice; pres- 
ently the captain came in and addressed a few encouraging words to 
his eager audience, told them an anecdote or two of his own young 
days, and concluded by informing them that he would give them some- 
thing to do in the morning. Just then the drum and fife set up a 
terrible racket, which continued some minutes, when a gun was fired 
from the battery on shore and “ tattoo” was over, half-past nine o’clock 
having arrived. Then Jack, taught by the regulation-book which he 
had found in his desk in the adjutant’s room, called out, “ Fall in,” 
and the unceremonious formation of supper-time was repeated upon 
the gun-deck, in presence of the officer in charge. Upon receiving 
Jack’s report of “ All present, sir,” the officer said, “ March to ham- 
mocks,” and these useful and necessary adjuncts were taken from their 
place in the nettings and put below in their respective billets. Jack 
informed his companions that the drum would roll at five minutes of 
ten as a signal to “turn in,” and at ten three taps would be given, 
after which perfect silence must be observed. He also told them that 
the gun would fire and reveille be beaten at six o’clock in the morning ; 
ten minutes would be allowed to lash their hammocks and thirty-five 
minutes more for dressing. 

Presently the drum rolled, and soon after the three taps sounded ; 
after this Jack reported to the officer in charge, “ Everybody is ead 
jn and all is quiet below, sir ;” receiving for reply, “ Very well, sir ; you 
may turn in.” It was one thing to say turn in and another to do it; 
for in the dim light below it was a difficult matter indeed for Jack to 
grasp two hooks in the beam over his head and thus swing himself into 
his sleeping-place ; the edges of the hammock kept persistently together, 
and it was not until after two or three narrow escapes from a severe 
fall, as the hammock swung away from him, that he was enabled to 
make a successful lodgment. Even then, the feeling of sleeping in a 
bag, suspended in mid-air, was too novel to permit him to go to sleep 
at once. Just as Jack was dropping off to sleep, forgetful of his new 
situation, he turned over, and in an instant found himself spilled out 
of his hammock and sprawling upon the deck; which practical ex- 
perience of the difference between a bed on shore and a hammock on 
board ship closed Jack’s first day of his new life. 


ALLEN D. Brown, 
Commander U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 
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AFTER A STORM AT SEA. 


Ox, God! when every hope was gone, 

And my frail bark through storms was driven, 
My refuge was in thee alone, 

Who rulest earth and sea and heaven. 


And thou didst answer in that hour 
When Mercy’s arm alone could save, 
And snatch’d us from the tempest’s power, 
And from dark Ocean’s yawning grave. 


Great God! with humble, grateful heart 
For this I bless thy Holy name: 

Oh! thus through life thy love impart, 
Till life returns from whence it came. 


U.S. Schooner “ SHaRK.”’ 
Pornt Anton Lizarpo, 
19th February, 1824. 





ONE OF THE DUANES. 
(Continued from page 604, vol. xi.) 


CHAPTER X. 


“Ou, one never knows what one may be brought to do,” the girl 
retorted, with a quick, impulsive recklessness she instantly regretted. 
But at the moment of utterance the hasty words had seemed to afford 
her vexed spirits a certain vague and transient relief. 

Later, on retiring for the night, Mrs. Revere confided to her stolid 
lord her conviction that Bonny Duane’s manner was frequently excess- 
ively, odd of late ; and, really, she should be less surprised than mortified 
to hear at any time that the girl had done something quite out of the 
common way. She only hoped that if anything of the sort ever should 
occur, it might not be while Bonny was under her charge at Fort Bar- - 
rancas. 


A week later Bonny received a letter from her mother with an account 
of a recent severe snow-storm, followed by a freezing rain, which had 
left the northern world armored by an icy coat of mail. 

“If I look out of my windows facing the park,” Mrs. Duane 
wrote, “it is easy for me to fancy that somehow I have been trans- 
ported into Sindbad’s Valley; or, rather, I can fancy that would be 
your thought were you sitting in your own little chair, looking out of 
the window with me, as you so often did at this time last winter, for 
you always have such odd ideas, you know. The trees and fences and 
the lingering traces of the late heavy snow are coated with glass, and 
in the brilliant sunlight flash with all the prismatic colors of a world 
of diamonds.” 

When Bonny had finished reading this description and the remain- 
der of her letter, with its many bits of homely news, she folded the 
story of ice and snow and cold away in her pocket, and, stepping out 
upon the piazza, inhaled the perfume of the first early Southern roses. 

The sea lay calm, as though it were asleep, and dreaming of the 
shores reflected on its gleaming breast. Mocking-birds, like a con- 
cealed chorus, were singing in their hiding-places among the live-oaks 
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and pines. The sunshine seemed a thing almost tangible, sifting its 
gold dust, as the breezes blew, among the blossomless honeysuckle 
vines, and over the white flower-cascades of the Spanish bayonets. 

As Bonny leaned on the piazza rail, a mocking-bird fluttered past, 
and her eyes followed it until its tiny shape was poised ow a branch of 
the vine overhanging Sidney’s porch. Then, having treated its uncon- 
scious host to a serenade both short and sweet, it returned, dropping a 
green leaf from its bill as it flew, that drifted with the wind almost to 
Bonny’s feet. 

“A leaf from his vine,” she said within herself, and, stooping, she 
took it up between her thumb and finger. “It will do for a place- 
mark in the book he lent me, for they say it is good luck to keep 
whatever a bird may bring one.” 

Yet it is doubtful if Miss Duane would not have thrown away 
her bit of good luck had the bird borne it to her from Dr. McFar- 
land’s vine. She might even have done so with such a gift stolen from 
Sidney’s property not many weeks before, but now she looked upon 
him and all things connected with him in a very different light. In 
her thoughts he had already become nameless, being brought forward 
there no longer as “ Mr. Sidney,” but simply mentioned mentally as 
“he.” A woman’s liking must be well defined, or her dislike intense, ‘ 
before a pronoun can begin to represent a man’s identity in her mind. 
Through all her troubles, Bonny had in thought turned instinctively 
towards Sidney as a friend. If she could tell him he would sympathize 
and be sorry for her, even while he might find much to censure in her 
actions; and, if help were possible, he would be glad to give it her 
she knew. She could tell him nothing. She desired to tell him no- 
thing. But there was a certain dreamy comfort in the idea that if she 
should, he would be ready to serve her. And yet why she so instinc- 
tively felt all this concerning him in the little light she allowed herself 
for retrospection she failed to understand. She thought it over con- 
stantly, but did not wish to analyze the feelings it suggested. 

She had seen much of Sidney during the weeks since the Warring- 
ton fire,—‘ Francisca’s fire,” as she called it in her mind,—and she had 
been kind to him, partially from natural inclination, and perhaps—just 
at first—still more because of a vague stirring of remorse for past mis- 
deeds. She had a great deal to atone to him for, she told herself some- 
times, and she was making her atonement in a manner fascinatingly 
satisfactory to her own conscience, and perhaps a little dangerous to 
him. If this latter idea ever presented itself to her she thrust it away 
as uncalled for and out of place, for it seemed to Bonny at this time 
that she was living a species of double life, a little only in the sunshine 
she was used to, and a great deal in the coldness of a dark and name- 
less shadow that chilled her very soul. 

To-day, however, as she stood on Mrs. Revere’s piazza, with the 
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fragrance of the new-born roses unobtrusively yet subtly influencing 
her senses, the soft southern breeze lifting her hair, and the wide, blue 
bay flashing its sheen into her eyes, she was conscious of buoyant youth 
and something akin to happiness. Not to be young and fair and 
happy was to be out of harmony with nature’s plan, and it was good 
and possible, after all, to feel her oneness with it. 

“Tt is a little humiliating,” she found herself thinking, “ to realize 
how strong an influence the weather and the mere chance brightness 
of a day have upon one’s spirits. If now it were raining and dull 
and gray, I should be brooding over everything that has happened, 
and telling myself how cruel it is that I cannot go home and escape 
from it all, while, as it is, I can see that there are some things I do not 
want to escape from. Oh, yes, there are a few compensations, and— 
here comes one of them this moment !” 

It was Sammy Minnicks, who chose to progress towards Miss 
Duane by slow degrees, while maintaining a precarious footing on the 
picket fence. He was like the “ Cheshire puss,” thought Bonny, for 
his dark face seemed to be in the perspective of his white and glittering 
grin. He was all eyes and grin, and of the grin the eyes were an 
essential part. 

As he approached he placed a thumb at the back of either ear, 
pushing those already conspicuous organs into further prominence, and 
waving all ten brown fingers in a friendly way. ; 

“ Don’t yo want ter go down ter de ole fort dis yere fine ahternoon ?” 
he cried, with much mouthing and gesticulation. 

“Oh, I fear I am too lazy to-day, Sammy,” Bonny returned, with 
no special relish for the proposed undertaking. 

By this time Sammy had arrived in safety at his destination, and 
stood among the roses,—a humble, dusky, yet not unhandsome patch 
upon the brightness of the scene. His face fell visibly at Miss Duane’s 
refusal, which he had evidently not anticipated. 

“T tought yer promised,” he said. “ De lootnent, he done tole 
me wite folks nebber bruk der promises like us.” 

“T should be very sorry to have him discover his mistake through 
me,” Bonny laughed. “ But you know we had not set any particular 
day.” 

“He sorter b’leves dat yer gwine wif me,” the wily Sammy con- 
tinued. “ Dere was some wuk roun’ de house fur me dis yere ahter- 
noon, an’ de fac’ is, dat’s wot done put de idee ob goin’ down ter de 
fort jes’ now inter my ’ed. ’Peared kinder like ’twou’d be a fus’-rate 
time ter git away, but de lootnent, w’en I ast him, he ses ’twas best I 
stayed to home. Den I up an’ tole him yo'd be turrible dis’pinted, 
’kase you was gwine round de ole fort wif me, and yer hahrt was cl’ar 
set on it. So he ses, ‘Nebber mind de wuk den,’ an’ let me off, an’ tole 
me ter be keerful whar I tuk yo. An’ I will, if yo’ll go, done shuah !” 

Vou. XII.—No. 1. 4 
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The guileless guilefulness of this speech amused Miss Duane. 

“Well, Master Sammy,” she said, “you have evidently perjured 
yourself finely for my benefit and your own. I am awfully shocked 
at you, and I think I ought to read you something of a lecture; but 
still, to save you a scolding from Mr. Sidney, which you have well 
earned, I suppose I had better lend you my support. Do you under- 
stand the meaning of all that, sir?” . 

“Yes; I reckon yer means ter go,” answered Sammy, promptly, 
and becoming radiant, while Bonny, latghing, went indoors to get her 
sketching materials and her broad garden-hat. 

“Can we go inside the fort?” she asked, as they walked together 
(an oddly-assorted couple) along the sunny road. 

“Oh, yes, if yo ain’t afeerd ob de ghoses. I kinder let de loot- 
nent s’pose dat yo’d want de key, so he done fetch it from the ord- 
nance-sergeant an’ gib it ter me. He tole me I- mus’ be keerful ob 
dat, too, but I reckon he didn’t mean it quoite so eernest as he done dat 
yere wat he said ’bout my bein’ keerful ob yo. Tell yer, I feeled 
powerful peart an’ big wen he gib me dem direcshuns, fur it had kinder 
*peared afor as dough yo was de one ter be keerful ob a pickaninny 
chap like me, ef dar was enny keer to be tuk at all.” 

“The arrangement shall be mutual. That is, we will take care of 
each other, Sammy. But about the fort, what are the ‘ghoses’ you 
seem to think we have some reason to be afraid of ?” 

“Ghoses! Don’ yo eben know what ghoses is?” queried Sammy, 
in tones of scathing scorn. “ Why, dey’s folks. Folks wat has died 
an’ turned inter debbils; dey’s allays wite, wedder dey’s ben niggahs 
or not, an’ dey dodges "bout in dey shirts mos’ generally in awful dark, 
lonesome places, like dat yere ole fort. Ki! I wouldn’t stir inside dar 
fur de Lord knows wat, but p’raps dey wouldn’t darse ter tech yo ef 
yo was gwine in amongst dem.” 

“T’ll risk them, I believe,” said Bonny, reflecting nevertheless with 
some dismay upon the decidedly sketchy toilet which the odd taste of 
Florida ghosts had caused them to adopt as a national costume. It 
would make it additionally awkward to meet one of their order at all 
events, she fancied. 

“?T would a ben kinder nice ef yo’d tought ter brung somefin ‘long 
ter eat, wouldn’t it now?” asked Sammy presently, lifting an ingenuous 
but anxious countenance to Miss Duane’s. 

“Should you have liked it?” she questioned, conscious of yet ignor- 
ing the presence of certain cakes which a provident forethought had 
caused her to secrete in the depths of the little satchel that hung from 
her velvet belt. 

“T does feel kinder holler,” Sammy returned, profoundly sighing 
as his last fond hope perished. “ But p’raps I kin wuk along wif dese 
yere,” pulling a few dry fragments of his “ Grandmaum” Sukey’s pea- 
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nut cakes from an abortive attempt at a trousers pocket. “ Does yer 
like dem ?” in a spasm of reluctant generosity, offering the very smallest 
bit to Bonny. 

“No, thanks; I am really not hungry,” she replied, encouragingly. 

“ Does wite folks allays hev ter be hungry befoh dey kin eat sweet 
stuff?” queried Sammy. 

“ No, perhaps not. But then I am not particularly fond of peanut 
candy.” 

“Yo isn’t?” surprisedlyy. “I is; tinks a heap ob dem. Gran’- 
maum, she am powerful proud on dem. She done ses Mass’ Gin’ral 
Jackson like dem so well, dat time she his niggah, he hab her make 
dem ebbery day of her life ; an’ ole missus, when she gwine ’way ter be 
president ’long wif her husbin’, an’ dey sells gran’maum, she come an’ 
larn how ter do de groun’nut cakes afore she go.” 

The idea of the general and his lady’s predilection for peanut cakes 
having been so deeply rooted that the presidential chair should seem as 
a howling wilderness without them, so appealed to the risible facul- 
ties of the irreverent young modern that she burst into loud and ring- 
ing laughter, in which Sammy, without asking wherefore, heartily 
joined. 

At length they had arrived at the old Spanish fort, which Bonny 
had never chanced to visit before, and, in the words of the Irishman, 
at the first sight there was nothing whatever to see. 

By and by it began to dawn upon the disappointed spectator that 
there was a fagade, from whose ancient brick-face the stucco covering 
was crumbling in patches away. Crowning the fagade was a weedy 
and melancholy parade of no great dimensions, with a ledge four or 
five feet in height and perhaps three in width, surrounding the parade 
like a low wall. On this Bonny mounted, looking down twenty feet 
into the ditch below, and fancying herself a Spanish sentinel of more 
than a century ago, walking his solitary “beat” upon the ledge and 
dreaming of a lady in a far-off land. 

The bricks for the building of the fort had been brought by ship 
from Spain a hundred and forty years before; and there now hung 
about the place a vague mystery of loneliness and desolation,—the 
whole wide ocean between it and the countrymen whose ancestors had 
owned and fashioned it, the days of its usefulness long gone, and no 
one left to care how soon it should utterly crumble to decay. 

The nineteenth century, impersonated by Isabel Duane, experienced 
a pang of pity for its pathetic lornness, almost as though the antiquated 
building had been conscious of its need for sympathy ; and there came 
to her for an instant an indistinct sense of a strange appropriateness in 
the fact of her being there. 

Surely it was a spot in which to think and take counsel with one’s 
inner self, if only—there had been no Sammy. But there was a 
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Sammy, and Sammy had found employment for mind and body in un- 
earthing a reticent family of long-buried ground-worms, which he was 
exhuming in a manner so maddening as to put all serious thought in 
the looker-on to flight. 

“Come, Sammy,” said Miss Duane, hastily, “we must go down 
below, and I will see if I can find my way into some of those ghost- 
haunted galleries we spoke of. Now, do you know the way to reach 
them ?” 

Sammy was, it appeared, quite familiar with the way, and—the 
blue-marten’s nest forgotten by both—he would derive a certain ghastly 
joy from conducting Miss Duane to the weird precincts which, in his 
eyes, were devoted to the Evil One. Crossing the bridge of the ditch, 
they arrived before the long-unused door, set grimly in the scarp wall, 
when, after divers twistings and turnings, Bonny succeeded in insert- 
ing the large, awkward key. 

“Sammy, did you ever hear the story of Bluebeard ?” she inquired, 
saying to the little mulatto, as was her careless habit, the first things 
which came into her head, whether he was likely to appreciate and 
understand them or not. “No? Well, I will tell it to you later; but 
for the present please set your imagination to work in fancying me the 
fair and foolish Fatima, and yourself the prudent Anne. You beg me 
not to turn the fatal key. I persist in my mad determination, first 
having bidden you an affectionate farewell—which we will leave to our 
imaginations also—and giving into your custody my jewels,—these 
cakes, which you are to dispose of as you please, in case I am long 
gone. Now! one, two, three—turn, key! It does turn. So good-by, 
Sister Anne, and try to amuse yourself with the ‘jewels’ in my ab- 
sence.” 

If Sammy Minnicks had been conversant with his Dante he would 
doubtless have said,—accompanying his remark with a solemn wave of 
his hand,—“ Who enters here leaves hope behind.” But, as he was 
sadly lacking in classical lore, he merely gazed with wide-open eyes and 
mouth ajar as his fair companion, after much physical exertion, pushed 
open the door and disappeared down the long, dark decline of gallery, 
sacred to mustiness and long-departed Spaniards. The door Bonny 
very carefully left open at its fullest extent behind her. 

“Sister Anne” sat down, and began a minute inspection of the 
highly-destructible articles of jewelry which the departing “ Fatima” 
had bequeathed to his care. It happened to be a kind of which he 
was particularly fond in his every-day character of Sammy Minnicks, 
which, reassuming for the moment, the bequest very speedily was made 
to disappear. 

Then he glanced about him. An air of gloom and ghostliness 
was wafted to his nostrils from the open door. He sniffed at it dis- 
tastefully. 
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“Said she warn’t afeerd ob no ghoses,” he pronounced, with marked 
incredulity. “Sho!” A pause. ‘Reckon she would be skeert, 
mighty quick, too, ef I ”” Another pause (longer than the first), 
during which, with an ominously changeful countenance, Sammy ad- 
vanced towards the scarp wall a step or two. Checking himself for an 
instant, he stood still, scratching his curly head, as one who argues in 
his mind a question difficult to decide. ‘Oh, golly!” he exclaimed. 
“Wat under de ebberlastin’ ceilin’ would de lootnent say ef——But 
lordy ! ’twon’t do no such gret hurt, nohow. I’ll jes’ gib her one lilly 
skeer fur a minit—dat’s all! Oh, my golly! wat heaps ob fun fur 
me!” And, not allowing himself time for further mental debate, 
Master Sammy had leaped forward, brilliantly smiling, and shut the 
ponderous door with a resounding “slam.” 

In the mean time Bonny had proceeded on her exploring expedi- 
tion. The gallery was the principal one of four or five beneath the 
old Spanish fort, and was long, dark, and narrow, with a steep decline 
towards the ditch. The walls reeked with moisture, which trickled 
over their green and slimy sides like tears. 

Inadvertently, as she cautiously trod the slippery, wet path, Bonny’s 
hand grazed against the side of the gallery, and she hastily drew it 
back, while her nostrils revolted against the dank and musty air. Un- 
daunted, however, she still progressed until she came upon, one after 
the other, a few dimly-illumined cells, that looked like small oval 
ovens, with iron bars stretched forbiddingly across. 

A faint gray light penetrated through tiny apertures from the ditch 
above, sufficing only to render darkness more visible than it would 
have been without. One realized its power with keenest intensity, and 
Bonny thrilled a little, half fancying the presence of those prisoners 
immured here long ago. In these very cells they had chafed and suf- 
fered and worn their lives away, perhaps. 

How terrible it must have been at all times in the never-absent 
darkness, and then when the nights fell! The Egyptian plague might 
have seemed mere child’s play in comparison, she thought. 

What if it were possible for the spirits of those who had been 
wrongfully imprisoned to haunt the scene of their former anguish 
until such time as they could make revelation to men of their perse- 
cutors’ crimes ? 

As she so pondered in fascination whose foundation was of fear, 
something winged rustled in the darkness near her side. There was a 
soft brushing past her face, and then, as she started back in dismay, 
there came the heavy reverberation of the closing door. 

With a loud, quick cry that fainted in alarm at its own echo, the 
girl turned and hurriedly retraced her steps. She could scarcely go fast 
enough up the slippery incline (which had been all a descent in coming 
the other way), so eager had she suddenly become to find herself once 
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more in the warm, wholesome air of the upper world ; and then, when 
with nervous fingers she felt for the egress which eluded her, there was 
none she could discover. The door was fast shut, and it was impossible 
for her to move it. 

“Sammy!” she called. But there came no response. Still louder, 
—“Sammy! I am frightened! Open the door!” 

For an instant she waited in silence, with a loudly-throbbing heart, 
fancying there was the sound of the key in the lock, and a faint jarring 
of the door that seemed like a small weight pressing against it. But 
she could not be quite certain; and though she called again, Sammy 
gave no sign nor deigned to answer. 

It never occurred to her that the boy had pulled the door shut 
through mischief, and being unable to open it again, as he had intended, 
was ashamed to let his presence, and consequently agency in the affair, 
be known. 

An accident had happened, she thought, or else—and a quick 
shudder crept through her with the fancy—the door had been fastened 
by design. 

There was only one creature in the place, she told herself, who by 
any possibility could bear her malice, and if he had done this it must 
be by way of punishment for what he had called her “threat.” She 
barred the path of his desire, and it might be that this was the method 
he had chosen for revenge. 

Or, was it possible that he meant to dispose of the obstacle alto- 
gether? Could it be that he would let her die here? Oh, no; not 
that. It was too terrible—too terrible to dwell upon, even in thought, 
—and in such a place, too, where everything was dark and horri- 
fying! 

She flung herself against the door with all her slender strength, 
but it opened inward, and any latch that might have once existed 
was there no more. 

“ Guy!” she cried, “if it is you who has done this, for pity’s sake 
open the door and let meout! I am frightened,—I am not very strong, 
—I cannot bear it! Oh, if you only knew how my heart is beating, 
till it seems to choke me, Guy !” 

This time it was almost a relief to hear no answer. At least he 
was not there now or he would speak, if only to threaten or sneer at 
her. But it was dreadful to be thus helpless and -abandoned in the 
dark. 

The silence sounded in her ears, and her heart hammered with loud, 
incessant throbs that presently seemed to beat out a sort of dreadful 
monotonous refrain, which she reluctantly followed in her mind. Still 
her sense of hearing was continually strained to catch the occasional 
winged rustling of a lately-roused bat, the slow, soft splash of the 
dripping moisture on the walls, or the sly patter of a scurrying rat. It 
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was all horrible, and each little sound meant something indefinitely to 
be feared. 

The girl could scarcely realize that the afternoon sun was still 
shining genially over the warm outside world, to which she was so near, 
and yet so miserably far. 

The very thought of what lay beyond that iron door was vaguely 
cheering, and Bonny began with a strong effort to reproach herself for 
her countless wayward fears. After all, nothing could really harm her 
here. 

There were no such beings as ghosts,—at least there were none to 
haunt this world,—and by and by her absence would be known and 
talked of at the fort, even if Sammy had not carried the intelligence of 
her whereabouts long ago. Nobody—not even the man who in her 
present morbid mood seemed powerful to accomplish almost any end he 
chose—could keep her here, if any one should know. Ah, but if! In 
that one little word lay half of her distress. 

What if no one should know, for a time at least, and night should 
fall and still she should be here ? 

“Ah, I would go mad—mad before morning!” she said, aloud. 
And then, with the fear of night rioting in her brain, she beat upon the 
door, and cried and called in vain. 

It would be terrible to go mad by and by from the darkness and 
the fright. What would they think, she wondered, if in the morning 
they should come and find her with her senses gone? Or even she 
might be dead by that time if she had to spend the night in this place. 
She had heard of people’s having died from less of fear and exposure 
when they were not strong. And she certainly was not strong any more. 

Then she remembered how, when she had been a child, and had 
waked in terror from some hateful dream, she had called, and it had 
seemed such a blessing and relief to hear her mother’s step and feel a 
soothing hand upon her head, that she had been almost glad in remem- 
bering the terror because of the peace in the end. 

If it might only prove so now! Perhaps if she could go to sleep, 
she might wake presently to find the door opening and some one come 
to take her out. 

She closed her eyes and rested her cheek against the cold surface of 
the door. For a long time she lay so,—hours it seemed to her excited 
brain,—and she would not open her eyes lest she should find the pas- 
sage had grown darker with the coming of the night. All was still 
except the far faint signs of sordid little lives that now and then flitted 
through the gallery. 

“ Tt must be very late,” Bonny thought. It had been three o’clock, 
she had noticed, while getting her hat, glancing up at the clock in the 
parlor, and now, perhaps, it was dinner-time in the post. 

Mrs. Revere would wonder why she had not come home. She 
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wished she had stopped to mention where she was going. Of course 
some one would come to her by and by. Oh, yes, of course. But it 
might be late, and suddenly, with a cry that told of a change in the 
eurrent of her thought, she started from her crouching posture, and 
rose unsteadily to her feet. 

“ He knows!” she exclaimed, in a loud, alert tone. “ He will find 
me soon! Oh, how thankful I shall be !” 

Before the light of her comfort had been quenched by the relent- 
lessness of the dark and silence, and while she was still on fire and 
trembling with this new excitement, her name was called just outside 
the door, which almost simultaneously opening with a sudden, quick 
push, she staggered forward and fell upon Jack Sidney’s outstretched 
arm. 
For a long moment—or, if it was more, she neither knew nor cared 
—she let her head lie as it had fallen upon his shoulder, while her 
breath came in slow, sobbing gasps, and only knew that she was safe, 
and that rest and peace had found her at last with him. 

Her eyes were closed, and her breath came slowly, but she was’ not 
at all unconscious. The mere fact of consciousness alone was bliss. It 
was like the wakening from that dream of old that she had thought 
of with longing in the gallery ; and to be perfectly still, with the man’s 
heart beating strongly almost beneath her cheek, while the man’s hand 
with anxious sol’citude smoothed her hair in the way her mother had 
done in her childhood, was a happiness not to be reasoned about, but 
silently enjoyed. 

She forgot that she was a woman for that moment of peace after her 
suffering, and had she been indeed the child she felt in spirit, Sidney 
could not have made himself more tender or more kind. 

By and by she raised her head and looked at him. When she 
saw how alarmed and anxious was the expression of his face, she smiled 
and sighed. 

“‘T am so glad you came,” she said, simply. “I had just begun to 
hope you would.” 

“So am I glad,—thankful,” he answered. “ You were frightened, 
poor child. Now do you think you could let me take you home ?” 

“ Home!” she echoed. “ How good it sounds! Yes, I was fright- 
ened. That sounds good, too,—‘ was’ instead of ‘is.’ But I can’t go 
home yet. First, I must sit down and think it all over, and rest a 
little while. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Mind ?—no, indeed. Is it likely that I should ?” he questioned, 
with faintest reproach. “See, I brought my cape along, thinking you 
might need it, somehow. Now I will fold it like a cushion on the 

” 

Bonny sat down on the resting-place he had arranged, and weariedly 

leaned her elbows on her knees. “ What time is it?” she asked, 
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“Six o’clock, and after.” Then, consulting his watch, “It is half- 
past.” 

“T thought so,” shuddering a little, and glancing up at the ruddy 
sky. “I was there a long time, though, after all, not nearly so long 
as it seemed. And now,—tell me about it, will you ?” 

“ Well then, to begin at the beginning, Sammy informed me to-day 
that he had engaged to take you to the old fort, and that you wanted 
to look about inside. Therefore, I got the key, and gave it to him. 
Afterwards I regretted doing it, as the galleries are not exactly the sort 
of place for a young lady to explore alone, or with no one but a little 
boy. However, you had gone, and it was too late then, as I feared you 
might think me intrusive if I forced my society upon you uninvited. 
And I thought, after all, you would be perfectly safe. It never occurred 
to me that anything unpleasant could actually happen, or I wouldn’t 
have stopped for ceremony, I assure you. 

“When five o’clock came, and passed, it struck me that you were 
rather late, and I was a little surprised, that was all. Then I walked 
over to the colonel’s office, to see if the mail had come in. On my way 
back I went on past my quarters, and there met Sammy, stealing along 
with a very downcast face. When he saw me he started to run, but 
changed his mind, and came sneaking towards me. In an instant I 
suspected something wrong, though I could not have imagined what ; 
and it was not long before I got the truth out of the miserable little 
scoundrel, partly by persuasion, but mostly by threats. I could have 
struck the cowardly scamp if he had not looked so small and so un- 
happy. And then I came down hereon arun. That is all. And now 
tell me, that little brown villain of mine has not made you ill ?” 

“Don’t be so harsh with him,” pleaded Bonny. “It is over now, 
and I shall not be ill. Perhaps it would not have seemed so dreadful 
an experience to me, if I had been stronger, but I find that what to 
other people might seem very small things, indeed, affect me severely 
of late. I—lI fainted the other day, quite for—for nothing. I never 
did so before in my life, And to-day I conjured up all sorts of hor- 
rors in the dark over there” (pointing with a rather tremulous finger), 
“which, perhaps, would not have occurred to me had I been strong 
and well. But I shall not be ill,—never fear. The whole thing seems 
cobwebby and far off as a dream, while I sit here in the fresh air 
with you. Yet it was all real enough and bad enough then. I doubt” 
(a little timidly, while her eyes followed her fingers that plucked at the 
grass),—‘‘ T doubt I acted very foolishly—very strangely—when you 
first came, and threw open the door. I don’t quite know what I did, 
and I’m almost afraid to ask.” 

“You need not be,” speaking earnestly. “ But there is no neces- 
sity for you to ask. You simply did nothing at all. I believe you 
came near falling in the sudden transition from darkness to light, and 
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I managed fortunately to catch you, and then arranged this place for 
you here.” 

Bonny gazed at him gravely for a few seconds with a peculiarly 
childish, grateful look in her large eyes. Then she said, quickly, im- 
pulsively, “I like you, Mr. Sidney.” 

“T love you! Miss Duane,”—slowly, and with all possible differ- 
ence between his tone and hers. 

The girl started, and drew her breath with a little catch. Having 
glanced at him with a shyness that was partly unbelief, deepening into 
conviction, seeing the impassioned wistfulness of his face, she did an 
odd, unlikely thing. She began to laugh with a low, ringing, nervous 
laughter that hurt and much amazed him. 

For an instant he had been aghast at the momentous thing he had 
thus, without premeditation, said; but when she had laughed her 
sweet, excited laughter that feeling quickly vanished, and gave place to 
another less easy to endure. 

He had spoken only the truth in saying that he loved her; but he 
had not meant to tell his secret then or for many days to come. Her 
impulsive speech had called forth his equally impulsive, and yet he 
would not have been sorry to abide by it, if only she had not laughed. 

He would not willingly have taken advantage of her in her 
momentary weakness and excitement if he had not lost his head, but, 
at the worst, he felt that he had deserved something better from her 
than a laugh; and biting his lips at the incongruous and unexpected 
sound, he remained silent. 

The laugh died as suddenly as it had been given birth. “Oh, I 
have offended you!” Bonny said, not so much repentantly as ques- 
tioningly. “Idid not mean to do that. I could not bear to have 
you think I did. I laughed because I could not help it. I was ex- 
cited and not quite myself yet, and it seemed so strange to hear you 
answer those words of mine in such a way. But most of all, I laughed 
because I was happy on account of what you said. Don’t people 
laugh when they are happy and alittle nervous? I did not know be- 
fore, but now I almost believe, this is what I have been unconsciously 
longing for all the time. Do not think it is very bold in me to tell 
you so!” 

As she spoke she rose to her feet, not looking at her lover, but out 
across the sea with an indescribable sweetness shining from her eyes, 
the like of which Sidney had never seen before, on her face or any 
other. 

In a second he was at her side, thrilling with an unbelievable 
happiness, and had taken both her hands, but she drew them away 
hastily. 

“No, not that,” she said. “I only wanted you to know why I 
laughed. I could not let you misunderstand and be offended.” 
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She looked up at him as he bent towards her,—tall and handsome 
and impassioned. 

They were alone, and all about them was the glowing aftermath of 
the sunset. A puerile thought flashed over the surface of the girl’s 
mind,—that they were like two figures in a picture. Now the painting 
was perfection, and yet she would take her brush, dripping with some 
crass color, and blot its beauty out, as often she had done in impatience 
with a sketch of her own creation. 

“T thought,” he began,—“ I hoped,—I understood 1. 

But she cut him short. “No. Don’t think. Don’t try to under- 
stand. Not now, by and by,—a long way off, perhaps,—I will explain 
to you why this should be no time for me to think of love or a lover. 
I can’t help thinking of you, and I need you; but let me have you as 
a friend and not a lover,—ah, please!” putting up her hands to stop 
him when he would have said some impetuous word. “ There are 
reasons why friendship seems sweeter and more necessary and restful 
than another sort of love just now. But please don’t ask me why I 
cannot tell you.” She had spoken hurriedly, excitedly, and had held 
him at a distance from her. 

He saw it would be wiser, as well as kinder, to accept her decree. 
“Well,” he said, with something of an effort resigning the paradise 
that for a moment he had fancied his, “it shall be as you wish. I will 
say—nothing. But you can’t forbid me to think. And sometime, I 
believe, you will let me speak. Till then—that day I shall be hoping 
for and trying to deserve—we are friends.” And he smiled down at 
her with a smile which gave a new courage and pleasure to the over- 
wrought girl. 

“Come, then, my dear friend,” she answered ; “I am ready to go 
home now.” 

Thus the picture in the sunset colors was blotted out, and ceased to 
exist ; but each carried away a vivid memory of what it had been. 

“One thing I must ask,” he said, presently, as they walked towards 
the post. ‘“ When did you cease to dislike me? for that you disliked 
me at first I am sure.” 

“T never disliked you !” she exclaimed, indignantly. “ How—how 
conceited of you to fancy so! I was merely vexed with myself, and 
thought it was with you, instead.” 

“T am glad,” he rejoined, laughing, “‘ that you classed us so nearly 
together in your mind.” 

“Tt was much to your detriment though, I assure you.” 

“No matter. I like it all the same. I wish I had understood the 
nature of your feeling at the time. It would have saved me some 
very bad quarter-hours, indeed.” 

“T will try to give you some good ones by and by, in obedience to 
the law of compensation, though you must not expect too much of 
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me,” said Bonny, with a brilliant smile. Then she slipped her hand 
within his arm, for the road was hilly and rough, and they walked on 
in increased contentment through the twilight. 

So it was that Mrs. Voorhees and Dr. McFarland met them, and 
having so met them, glanced at each other with something as closely 
approaching that contortion of countenance yclept a sneer as two thor- 
oughly well-bred people might indulge in. 

At home, when Bonny’s story had been told, she was welcomed 
with divers pettings and commiserations. She had come back with 
Sidney, and, in the eyes of Mrs. Revere, all was therefore as it should be. 

“T had to let the captain have his dinner, you know,” she apolo- 
gized ; “for men so hate to wait. We did put off a little while, but 
finally had to have it. I was too anxious about you to eat, however, 
so you and I, Bonny, and you, Jack, will share what I have had saved. 
And we will have, besides, some deliciously soothing toast and tea.” 

“Toast and tea,” with a few accompanying warmed-over viands, 
were not, perhaps, to be chosen in preference to the dinner of “ baked 
meats” awaiting him at home; but, eaten in the present instance, and 
in the present company, Jack Sidney would readily have sworn that 
they were nectar and ambrosia, or anything else unattainable, and 
therefore to be desired. 

So it came about that Bonny made his second and even third cup 
of Pekoe for him, and Mrs. Revere buttered tiny square after square 
of toast (“ because he didn’t do it smoothly round the edges”), and, alto- 
gether, the eventful evening closed in a halo of happiness and an aroma 
of the very choicest tea. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Next day Bonny and Mrs. Revere were besieged with callers, and 
somehow the story of the adventure in the fort had leaked out and had 
become known in a version more or less exaggerated. Among other 
callers from the navy-yard came Miss Collingwood and Miss Levara, 
who was still her guest. Having asked a dozen questions regarding 
Miss Duane’s shocking experience, and having been answered satis- 
factorily, though rather shortly, they proceeded to the business upon 
which, it appeared, they had principally come. The “ Wyandotte” 
was leaving soon, and before the catastrophe of her departure should 
occur, they wished to get up a little entertainment. TZableaux vivants 
and perhaps a little farce, or simple comedy, with a dance to wind up 
the evening, were what they had thought of, and they were desirous 
that Miss Duane should assist. 

“ We will teach you what to do, if you don’t know how; and really 
it is very easy,” said Miss Collingwood. 
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And Bonny smiled her thanks, ignoring the fact that she had been 
for years a bright particular star of a famous amateur dramatic club at 


home. 

“We are going to make a special feature of the tableaux,” Miss 
Levara announced ; “ because there is nothing to do in them but keep 
still and look pretty, and there is absolutely no trouble about that, you 
know.” 

“ Not to some fortunate people, certainly,” assented Bonny, good- 
naturedly ; “though to all it may be rather an effort at times to keep 
still. But tell us what subjects have you thought of for your tableaux ?” 

“ Well,‘ Priscilla and John Alden’ for one. We've got the carpenter 
making our spinning-wheel now, and he’s promising to give it a truly 
ancient effect, if one can overlook a few errors in construction. Lola is 
to be ‘ Priscilla.’ She is so sweet in a Puritan fichu, you know. I should 
ask Mr. Sidney to take the part of ‘ John,’ only I am afraid he couldn’t 
be induced to shave his moustache even for Lola’s sake” (and Miss Col- 
lingwood bestowed an arch glance upon her friend), “ although he would 
do a good deal for her. Then we had thought of representing ‘ Miranda’ 
and ‘ Ariel,’ which would be so original, and that. Don’t you think we 
might manage to make it lovely? and wouldn’t you do ‘ Ariel,’ Miss 
Duane ?” 

“ Well, really, what costume might ‘ Ariel’ be supposed to wear ?” 

“Oh, as to that, you would suit yourself. Almost anything, I 
should think.” 

“ Almost nothing, I fancy, would be decidedly more correct, if one 
wanted to be realistic,” put in Mrs. Revere. “ Picture to yourselves, 
for instance, an ‘ Ariel’ in a ‘ pin-back’ dress, with slippers and Louis 
Quatorze heels, though I have seen figures in tableaux no less incon- 
gruous. But perhaps, Bonny, your genius might suggest some airy 
fancy, in the way of draperies, which would be proper and, at the same 
time, not too inappropriate, if these young ladies have set their hearts 
upon this particular tableau.” 

“And then with wings, you know,” put in Miss Levara, enthusi- 
astically. ‘Of course there’s everything in wings. Come, do please 
try it, Miss Duane.” 

“ Who is to be ‘ Miranda,’ if you succeed in getting it up?” Bonny 
inquired. 

“We have decided on nobody as yet. Perhaps you could suggest 
one.” 

“Well, I believe I will promise to attempt the ‘airy sprite,’ pro- 
vided I can think of a costume and you will overlook my undeniable 
hundred and fifteen pounds,” said Bonny, in a tone less suggestive of 
ennui. “ And I will help you all you may wish in other ways, if you 
will allow me to choose the ‘ Miranda’ and then promise to abide by 
my choice.” 
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“Oh, certainly! that will be perfect,” the ladies replied, in concert. 

“Then I shall, without any hesitation, select Francisca Suarez, the 
heroine of the Warrington fire. Think what an exquisite little 
‘Miranda’ she would make?” 

There was an ominous pause when Miss Duane had thus announced 
her selection and preference, and everybody sat looking decidedly blank. 
Then Miss Collingwood mustered resolution to speak, opening and 
shutting her card-case with little vindictive snaps as she did so. “ But 
that girl is not a lady. .We don’t associate with her,” she sulkily said. 

“T do not give her my choice in the light of a companion in this 
instance,” Bonny replied ; “but on account of the picture she would 
make. I pretend to be a bit of an ‘esthete,’ you know, although I 
haven’t come to the pass of being ‘ greenery-yellery,’ and putting one 
of my feet in the grave. Francisca’s mere presence at rehearsals could 
scarcely contaminate us. Still, if you object to her, of course I have 
no desire to force her upon you. I merely said that I would undertake 
a part, if that one were given to her. It would be as easy for you, 
however, to find another ‘ Ariel’ as it would a ‘ Miranda.’ ” 

“Oh, no! no!” Miss Collingwood expostulated, hastily, for she 
saw that the wayward beauty upon whom so much of their success 
must depend would not brook being thwarted in her whim. “If you 
are willing to act with a—a person of her class, of course we do not 
object. We will have the girl, by all means, if you like. I suppose 
there’s no danger of her refusing? Only you must speak to her, 
please, as really I have scarcely more than seen her.” 

“T will do so, certainly, with pleasure,” Bonny returned. And 
thus, with no further discussion, the affair was settled. Other plans 
for the coming entertainment were talked over; the loss of the “ Wy- 
andotte’s” officers was mourned, and finally the visitors departed, leav- 
ing Bonny subject to receive a dainty little lecture on class prejudices 
from Mrs. Revere. 

“Class prejudices are odd stumbling-blocks for one’s convictions, at 
all events,” Bonny said, when she had listened quietly to all her hostess 
had to say on the subject of the “pilot’s daughter.” “ Why should 
certain of us set ourselves up above certain others, when one calmly re- 
flects upon the subject? What are we, anyway, but animated packages, 
—the very most superior of us,—fleshly wrappings that inclose just so 
much machinery, that is in all alike? There are other packages, too, 
that go about on four feet. They don’t have class prejudices,—not they ! 
Though to be sure that portion of machinery that fills the knobs we 
call our heads is of a little finer and more subtile material than theirs, 
but it is not that distinction at all which makes the difference with us. 
Now, for instance, Francisca Suarez is a far neater, more tastefully 
decorated package than Miss Levara or Miss Collingwood, and her 


machinery doubtless works as well, and is worth as much as theirs. 
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Now why should they look down upon her, I would like to ask 
ou?” 

: “For pity’s sake, don’t ask me,” Mrs. Revere pleaded, feebly. “I 

am crushed. I never thought of myself as a package before, and the 

idea is a little-er startling. Just suppose one should somehow come 

undone? The quotation, ‘Thou hast undone me,’ will have a new and 

terrible significance for me now.” 

Bonny laughed. “ Don’t be stupid,” she said, “and let me indulge 
my flights of philosophic fancy without making game of me, please. 
It’s all I can seem to do towards reforming the world, and I’ve thought 
a good deal on this subject lately.” 

“If I am stupid,” retorted Mrs. Revere, “ it’s all the fault of my 
poor knob, you know, and I suppose we packages can’t alter our 
machinery.” 

“We can keep it oiled,” said Bonny. 

“ But seriously, my dear,” Mrs. Revere went on, “do you not see 
that you are growing very peculiar? I have noticed it often lately, in 
many ways, and I fear your mother may put down the change to my 
influence,—or the climate. You Duanes were always born aristocrats, 
and always will be, in heart, as in all things else. Look what a place 
your family tree and coat-of-arms have—all elegantly framed—in your 
library at home. By the way, there was always one thing which ex- 
cited my curiosity about that tree. There is a name marked out, as if 
with a blot. Had you ever a black sheep in your family among late 
generations? But perhaps I ought not to have asked ?” 

“ All families have their black sheep, I suppose,” Bonny answered, 
flushing a little. “It makes the contrast all the more marked. But 
you say we are all aristocrats,”—quickly,—“ and it may be true. I may 
be like the rest, in spite of my convictions, for I’ve found that one 
may be a certain thing in principle and another at heart. I have been 
airing my principles just now, and trying to make you, as well as my- 
self, think that my heart is in them.” 

** Well, please don’t do it again, dear; people are afraid of young 
ladies with ideas; and besides, it is so disconcerting. But now to 
change the subject. Did Miss Collingwood mention Dr. McFarland 
as a member of the new dramatic organization? I have forgotten 
whether she did or no.” 

“T believe she did, just as she was leaving, but I was talking with 
Miss Levara at that moment, and couldn’t distinctly hear. Why ?” 

“T only thought that he might not be particularly pleased with the 
idea of your ‘Miranda.’ You know what he said about dressing her 
burns the night of the fire. That ‘ pilot’s daughter didn’t exactly come 
under his jurisdiction.’ I thought it so unkind, not to say ungentle- 
manly, of him.” 

“Yes, I remember very well,” responded Bonny, angrily. “It was 
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the beginning of my dislike for him. I do not care whether he likes 
the idea of the ‘ Miranda’ or not. For her own sake, since there has 
been so much said, I almost wish I hadn’t suggested her, but otherwise 
I am glad.” 

“Qh, that will be all right. But you do dislike Dr. McFarland 
then, do you, Bonny ?” 

“T certainly do not like him,” evasively. 

“That is rather ungrateful, isn’t it? He has certainly been very 
devoted to you. But have you any other reason for your dislike be- 
sides his words that night, which, after all, were only spoken on a 
thoughtless impulse ?” 

‘¢¢ The reason why I cannot tell, 


But this alone I know full well ; 
I do not like you, Doctor Fell,’ ”’ 


quoted Bonny, lightly. “If there were nothing else against him, I 
should never fancy a man with such a big, full beard as that he takes 
so much pride in. There is too great a strain upon one’s imagination 
in wondering what his mouth and chin can be like; and there is 
everything in a mouth and chin, as Miss Levara so justly remarked 
about wings. Not that there could be much in his,—except in the for- 
mer, when he has a dinner to please him,—for the rest of his face 


hasn’t left it enough room.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Revere, “you are positively quite vindictive. 
My prophetic soul has been telling me lately that you were not fond of 
him ; and do you know I shouldn’t be surprised if he too had divined 
something of your sentiments? At all events, he has quite markedly 
avoided us for a time.” 

“ Let us give him credit for making a correct diagnosis of my feel- 
ings,” Bonny said, and then was glad that a knock on the door offered 
a prospect of a change in the conversation. 

It was Sidney who knocked. He had come for a call, and to bring 
in one or two new novels for the ladies, the merits of which they dis- 
cussed ; and then, after half an hour’s talk upon the proposed tableaua 
vivants and various other matters, it was decided that Miss Duane and 
Sidney should walk to Warrington together, and acquaint Francisca 
with the plan. 

“She will be pleased with a visit from you, Jack, for she quite 
looks upon you as a being of heroic mould,” said Mrs. Revere. “She 
was so grateful, and spoke of you so prettily, you really ought to go.” 

It is needless to say that Sidney needed no persuasion, and, though 
Bonny did not extend a verbal invitation, he decided to take her silence 
for consent. 

Miss Duane’s desire for the Spanish girl’s presence in her tableau 
sprang not from caprice, nor yet from ardent friendship. There was 
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something that she had made up her mind she must say to Francisca 
later, something which would be a painful task to put in words. She 
felt that it was necessary to know her better before she could say it at 
all, Shé needed to gain a certain degree of influence, which she did 
not now possess, for instinct told her that in spite of Francisca’s hum- 
ble, yielding manner, she would hardly be persuaded against her love 
and will. Since it had fallen to Bonny to undertake the task, it should 
be with some foundation of a separate love, reared by herself, for. her- 
self to stand upon. This proposed tableau, with all its attendant re- 
hearsals, had been a pretext which she was thankful to make use of; 
and she congratulated herself that it had occurred to her in time. It 
had all come to her as with an inspiration. The girl’s vanity would 
be flattered in this way, perhaps, more effectually than by making her 
a model, and Miss Duane had not decided yet whether or no that was 
the entering wedge to her regard. Later, in an hour of need, she mar- 
veled that ever she had proved so poor a student of humanity. 

They found Francisca surprised and shyly pleased to do the honors 
of her “ half-house” for her unexpected guests. Her hospitality was 
as genuine and as graciously expressed, perhaps, as though she had 
been “to the manner born,” while she brought forward the “ best” 
chairs, and offered seed-cakes, with sour Spanish wine, and preserved 
figs as refreshment to her visitors after their walk through the sand, 
that was “ not nice to the feet.” 

“ My father is on the water, away, or he would feel the great honor 
to see you,” she blushingly assured them. 

Then Miss Duane (after delighting Francisca by praising the seed 
cakes and asking for her cousin’s receipt for preserving figs) made 
known her errand, and was obliged to combat more than one modest 
refusal before she gained her point. Finally, her stronger will and 
hidden purpose won the victory. 

“You shall be continually with me,” she said. ‘ We have ar- 
ranged that there is to be a first rehearsal at Mrs. Revere’s house this 
evening, since there is need of haste in getting up the tableaux. You 
must be sure to come, and when your part is over the cook, Nancy, 
will see you home, as she goes to her house at Warrington every 
night.” 

And, very reluctantly, poor little embarrassed Francisca gave her 
word. 

* * * * X* * * * * 

The afternoon mail had been distributed throughout the garrison 
‘ when Sidney and Miss Duane reached Barrancas. Sidney did not 
linger, having bidden his companion “ au revoir’ at the piazza steps, 
but went directly on to his own quarters, leaving Bonny to go in and 
vainly ask for letters that had not arrived. 

Mrs. Revere had been more fortunate, but she neglected to mention 
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her luck to Miss Duane. But before dinner, when at last Bonny had 
gone away to dress, she stole behind the captain (who sat by the win- 
dow catching the waning light upon his Army and Navy) and held a 
sheet of paper just before his eyes. “I want you to read that, and tell 
me what you think of it,” she said, with suppressed excitement. “I 
thought at first I would not show it to you, but now I have begun to 
think I ought.” 

The captain laid aside his paper impatiently, and glanced over the 
few lines contained within the note. 

“Oh, damn!” he exclaimed, with more feeling than refinement, as 
he threw the pink sheet down, having first contemptuously crushed it 
in his hand. 

His wife stooped and secured it before replying. “ Is that what 
you think of it?” she asked. 

“T think women are fools,” he responded, still more surlily. 

“Thanks for the compliment. Then you believe that a woman 
wrote this ?” 

“Of course. I suppose next you’ll want to find out who.” 

“Tt is postmarked Pensacola, but that is most likely a blind. 
Really, I never dreamed anonymous letters were sent outside of dime 
novels, did you ?” 

“ Never troubled myself about it, and sha’n’t begin now that I have 
found out they are.” 

“Of course, of course,” Mrs. Revere went on, insistently, “there 
cannot be a word of truth in it. I don’t need you to convince me of 
that. I fiatter myself I know the Duane blood too well. But still, I 
have left her alone a great deal too much perhaps, and she may possibly 
have done something imprudent, of which we don’t know. Her ideas 
about ‘caste,’ and so on, are remarkably peculiar. Indeed, it was not 
very long ago that she asked me what would happen if any relative or 
connection of an officer should marry one of the soldiers. Fancy! 
marry ! that was what she said. Oh, dear! I with I hadn’t thought 
of that just now; it is so uncomfortable to remember in this connection. 
Her being Bonny Duane is in itself, I should think, enough to kill 
such arumor. Still, I trust nothing of the kind may get about upon 
the post.” 

“There had better not be anything to get about,” pronounced the 
captain, with an unexpected growl, striking his fist upon a table near 
at hand, “Duane or no Duane. But as for this: anonymous trash, 
there is nothing in it at all. You are the girl’s chaperon, and it’s 
your business to see that she gets into no scrapes. That is all I’ve got 
to say about it. And now let me read my paper in peace.” 

There had also been a pink note, postmarked “ Pensacola,” for Jack 
Sidney. He had no correspondent there, and he spent a few seconds 
in wondering idly, as people will, who the unknown writer would 
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prove to be. Then he broke the seal and read, with growing anger, 
these few lines : 


“Friends of Miss Duane will do well to warn her against the folly 
of associating intimately with a certain Private Dane, Battery L, 
Artillery, stationed now at Barrancas. As a lady of presumably no 
former acquaintance with the army, it would be charitable to suppose 
that she does not accurately understand the disgrace consequent upon 
evening meetings in groves and other secluded places with a private 
soldier. 

“One who wishes well for Mr. Sidney’s happiness and the reputa- 
tion of Miss Duane.” 


Scarcely waiting to peruse the last words, Sidney crushed the paper 
in his hand and tossed it from him as though it had contained the sting 
of ascorpion. Then, with a second thought, he took it up once more 
and tore it into bits so fine that the floor seemed strewn with the leaves 
of fallen blossoms, where they lay. 

“T should like to do so with the sender!” he exclaimed, viciously, 
as the vision of proud, pure, beautiful Bonny arose within his mind. 


AuicE King HAMILTON. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ENLISTED MAN. 


NOTES FROM AN UNFINISHED ESSAY. 


THE transition is easy from the school of the officer to that of the 
enlisted man, and we shall now glance at the influence of the appren- 
tice system upon the personnel of the navy. 

Naval apprentices must be native-born Americans, and are thus 
in a large measure replacing the foreign element that had increased in 
our naval crews to a mortifying extent. Since it is required as well 
that they be of respectable parentage and good character, the insubordi- 
nate, reckless, demoralizing, and dangerous adventurers who filled our 
ships at the close of the great rebellion, splendid fighters, but almost 
as dangerous to friend as foe, are continually and steadily disappearing. 
Inasmuch as great attention is paid to the education and training of 
these youths, they join sea-going ships with minds enlarged by study, 
and, in many instances, with a keen appreciation of opportunities pre- 
sented for a career, and such advancement as would be essential to 
place the latter in an attractive light. Thus, alive to the necessity of 
good behavior, their demeanor is generally excellent, though of course, 
as in every other walk in life, there are to be found among them in- 
tractable spirits who are thoughtlessly careless of the future, and treat 
with a corresponding disdain the attempts at restraint in the present. 
Their influence is an evil one that expands as their term of service 
rolls on, and the more their intelligence has been developed the greater 
has become their capacity for creating mischief. 

It is to be hoped that such scamps alone are the ones against whom 
those officers’ inveigh who loudly damn the system. They seem to 
forget the intelligent action of the majority in emergency, the bold 
activity of their splendid young manhood, their. ambition to excel, 
their loyalty to ship and officer, their contempt of danger, and ready 
obedience to orders, and only remember “that apprentice boys are 
regular scally wags.” 

Though the successful operation of the system is already to be ob- 
served, much indignation is felt by its advocates at the utter indifference 
with which the apprentice is treated, in many instances, by officers who 
would naturally be expected to feel a lively interest in his welfare and 
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improvement. The regulations have been brought to bear upon the 
subject, but in most instances are ignored. For instance, they require 
that when a vacancy occurs in the grade of quartermaster, an appren- 
tice who is competent to fill the position shall be given the promotion ; 
yet cases are common where a lad who is already a seaman is found 
instructing some recently rated quartermaster in signals, or signaling 
himself, while the other stands helplessly by. 

The apprentices have certain inducements offered for proficiency. 
If promises are not fulfilled by those who represent the power that 
made them, where are these boys to pin their faith? Lukewarmness 
in this particular on the part of officers should be promptly and sternly 
noticed. Apprentices are the wards of the Navy Department. If it 
neglects their interests, their ambition and incentive to excel are alike 
destroyed, when they become useless incumbrances, or leave a service 
that has played them false. 

Another point to be touched upon is the influence to which they 
are subjected after passing from beneath the watchful eyes of the 
officers of the training-ships. They are distributed among the small 
number of our cruisers, where they become a light percentage of each 
ship’s company. And a great change comes over their lives. Being 
young, they are impressionable; being imaginative, they revel in tales 
of adventure; and, being human, they are easily led astray. It is at 
this time, therefore, that the manifestation of interest in their well- 
being on the part of the officers of the ship will have the greatest 
effect in shaping the future of the lads. A kindly word, an inquiry 
as to some of the methods pursued in the training-ships, a hint to avoid 
a few evil-minded individuals, and a word of praise concerning some 
young fellow like himself, who, without his advantages, has never- 
theless, by sheer force of hard work, entire reliability, and the blessing 
of a good disposition, received some new rating,—all this, or any of 
it, would be cheer to the new arrival, and preserve his proper spirit. 
They are but boys, and need encouragement; and it should be the 
pleasure of all officers having the interests of the service at heart to 
note carefully the progress of the ambitious, and stimulate the laggard 
to new endeavor. 

Whilst on this subject it may be well, at the expense of appearing 
illiberal, to dwell upon the fact that many of the apprentices, after 
serving their time, leave the navy and seek careers in other directions. 
The trouble lies not in the danger of “a little knowledge,” but in the 
class from which the lads are taken. It is too well-to-do, or “ respect- 
able.” If we are to retain them in the service as seamen (for which 
there is a continual need), they must have antecedents compared with 
which the comforts of a sailor’s life leave little more to be desired ; 
and there are comforts in this hardy existence that can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have known the squalor and misery in which so 
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many unhappy beings live. Personal cleanliness is one of the first 
things taught the man-o’-war’s-man, and next the neatness of his sur- 
roundings. He is personally inspected every morning by an officer ; 
he scrubs some of his garments every other day, weather permitting ; 
his bedding is scrubbed and aired at frequent intervals; his hammock 
is changed monthly, or oftener; his kit is inspected, to observe his 
thriftiness ; he has opportunities, monthly, of replenishing his outfit ; 
his accounts are carefully kept ; he has constant and competent medical 
care; he is guarded carefully against unnecessary exposure; his barber 
costs him only fifty cents a month; he is well fed, and has promotion 
to look forward to. Of course, the life of the sailor is full of hardship. 
He has to battle with man and tempest; to endure alike snow and ice, 
and the intense heat of the tropics; but the vigilant officer, knowing 
the value of each individual under his command, makes careful pro- 
vision for the comfort of his crew, and this means health. The ex- 
posure is followed by dry garments, hot coffee, and a pipe, while the 
peril of the life and thrill of adventure lend a charm. 

It is not intended to convey the impression that there is a necessity 
of choosing the material for future men-o’-war’s-men from the dregs 
of society,—from the crowded tenement-houses, or the criminal classes ; 
but in every city there are honest laborers, who, with the poor man’s 
luck, have extensive families, for which it is impossible to provide 
more than the simplest necessities. Barefooted in summer, scantily 
clad in winter, the boys must begin early to bring their own share to 
the meagre family meal, and have but little time to devote to self- 
improvement. With the voracious appetite of growing, healthy boy- 
hood, and the disregard of wear and tear of garments of the same 
troublesome period, the father would be glad to put his hopeful in a 
position where he would be well clothed, well fed, well cared for, edu- 
cated, and, during good behavior, assured of liberal and increasing pay, 
with which he could assist in keeping the pot voiling at home. On 
the other hand, an apprentice is taken from the middle class. His 
father is a well-to-do shopkeeper, who, finding his son disposed to be a 
trifle wild, is glad to place him where he will be under some restraint ; 
or he has gained the belief that he has placed the boy in the direct 
path to reaching the sword of the commissioned officer; or the ruddy 
imagination of the boy himself has urged the father to the step. 

During his life on the apprentice ship the novelty has not perhaps 
worn off, but when he finds himself on board a regular man-of-war, 
and the glamour of schooling has given place to a stern realization of 
the life before him and the hopelessness of an epaulet save in case of 
war, his thoughts wander to the bright fires and cheerful lights of his 
cozy home. Dreaming, he finds himself once more in his old familiar 
seat about the open hearth. The cloud has gone from the father’s brow, 
for the eldest-born is back—and back to stay—to assist him in his busi- 
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ness, to take perhaps his place; and his mother and sisters gather ten- 
derly around him, and listen with pretty shudders, parted lips, and eager 
eyes, to “ many a tale of the dangers of the sea.” A sudden gust blows 
the rain into his face,—he awakes, and knows it was a dream, but the 
iron has entered into his soul. He feels himself in a false position, 
and the next mail carries a pleading letter to his father asking him to 
use every endeavor to get his discharge from a distasteful service, 
—full of repentance for past follies, and promise of future excellence of 
conduct. 

The apprentice makes acquaintances among the older sailors, which 
are not always improving ones, yet it is to be observed that the reckless 
dare-devil—the man who would be a pirate if he were not a man-o’-war’s- 
man—is oftentimes the one who has the greatest power of impressing 
the youthful mind. His doctrines are most injurious, and his actions 
bear them out. Such a man has invariably devoted followers among 
the bad element in a crew, and it cannot be a matter of surprise, unless 
counter-influences are at work, if the boys are found gradually joining 
the admiring circle to which he relates his tales of wild debauch, mur- 
derous quarrels, and defiance of authority. Such men, if for no other 
reason than their continual perversion of youth, should be rooted out 
of the navy. They are not always to be classed among the shirks, and 
indeed, when danger hovers close at hand are among the first to meet 
and overcome it; but the mischief that they do far outweighs the 
services they render. Many are old men-o’-war’s-men, who by long 
connection with the service would find themselves incapacitated for 
gaining elsewhere their livelihood ; but early in their careers they have 
shown the cloven hoof, and it was then they should have been banished 
from its benefits forever. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to be thus rid of worthless rogues 
without special legislation. On our own coast, an enlisted man may 
be discharged (dishonorably) by sentence of a court-martial; but this 
cannot be done in a foreign country unless there be an opportunity of 
sending him home by some public conveyance, as a man-of-war or 
transport. In either event, however, it is impossible to prevent his 
going to the nearest naval rendezvous and re-enlisting. Although it 
is the pronounced intention that no man dishonorably discharged shall 
ever again enter the service, there are numbers of men in its ranks to- 
day who have more than once been thus disgraced. 

Probably all officers have seen the deplorable working of a system 
that so limits the power of a court-martial when, on some foreign sta- 
tions, wretches have unmasked. Knowing the folly of the law, they 
riot in insubordinate acts, and laugh at the inability of the officers to 
prevent their demoralizing infraction of rule and regulation. They 
submit with an air of bravado to the light punishments they may be 
awarded, and thus nearly half their time is lost to the ship. Such men 
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will not desert. They know they would starve on shore, and they can- 
not be driven from the ships. It frequently happens that men like 
this will on the eve of coaling ship, etc., commit some inexcusable 
offense most willfully, and, cheerfully going into confinement, jeer at 
their comrades upon whose shoulders additional work is thrown. 

Such people have no pride or self-esteem to be wounded by the 
ordinary modes of punishment that it is possible to administer within 
the limits of the law. They require some more degraded method to 
break the strength of their influence over the weaker-minded among 
the crew. Physical pain must be inflicted ere such brutal spirits can 
be properly disciplined, and nothing would have so salutary an effect 
as a judiciously administered flogging. When this was one of the rec- 
ognized punishments of the navy undoubtedly many a fine spirit was 
broken, and much discontent created by reason of its abuse, the power 
to order it being the prerogative of the commanding officer; and, as all 
men are not gifted with a high sense of justice, many are cursed with 
violent tempers, and prejudice forms an integral part of human nature, 
it was most natural that many grave errors were committed. This has 
gradually led to the abolition of this means of punishment, and, under 
the circumstances, most wisely. Too much power placed in the hands 
of one man will generally result disastrously, and therefore the adjudg- 
ment of so unusual a form of punishment should only be awarded by 
sentence of a summary court-martial. Such a court should only be or- 
dered to try persistent offenders,—men of the type mentioned above,— 
who, after repeated attempts at discipline on the part of the command- 
ing officer, still remained intractable and defiant. A second court 
should be empowered to dishonorably discharge such incorrigible and 
predestinated criminals, in whatever portion of the world the ship might 
be. When it is remembered that such courts are composed of educated, 
and, in many instances, refined and cultivated men, who swear “to 
justly and truly try, without prejudice or partiality,” the case depend- 
ing, and that the commanding officer must approve the sentence before 
it is carried out, it will be seen how small is the chance of a valuable 
man’s being triced up and receiving “three dozen” because he unfor- 
tunately dropped a coil of rope over the head of a sleeping and irritable 
captain. 

Doubtless in the olden time many a truly gallant fellow was driven 
from the service smarting with wounds, whose scars would ever remind 
him not only of his disgrace but of the injustice that had been its cause ; 
but following the plan suggested, passion would be conquered by the 
frigid processes of law, prejudice would be confronted by reason, and 
mercy would temper justice. A man thus punished would be branded 
for life, and could never again inflict himself upon a service which, 
grown weary of his malicious acts, had indignantly expelled him. 

Should the above proposition appear too radical, as it doubtless will 
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to many, at least the Navy Regulations should be so far modified as to 
give to naval summary courts-martial the power to award a sentence of 
dishonorable discharge, untrammeled by saving clauses. The class of 
men alluded to are not only drawing pay that they do not earn, but are 
a bad, and often dangerous, element in any ship’s company. Their 
days are passed in acts subversive of discipline, and their lives are a 
continual protest against the feebleness of the law. 

A strange spirit of comradeship exists among sailors, and instances 
are common of whole crews being punished by irksome restrictions be- 
cause they refused to denounce some rogue or rogues who had, in a mood 
of contempt or petty spite, mutilated gun-tackles or the rigging, thrown 
arms overboard, or been otherwise guilty of some criminal proceeding. 
To protect the service against the readmission of such persons only one 
course is open,—the placing of a tiny but indelible mark upon their 
persons, in such a spot as would be noticed only by the examining med- 
ical officer. Until this be done there will be no protection in this re- 
gard. A worthless character discharged in New York harbor goes to 
the receiving-ship to enlist. Failing there, he tramps to Boston, or 
some other station where men are wanted, and, under the fostering care 
of some landshark, is properly scrubbed, dressed, and shaven, and, 
being naturally of good physique, and possessing the intelligence neces- 
sary to make so capable a villain, he passes a satisfactory examination, 
and is soon borne again upon the books of the government. If it be 
known that the cat has been re-established in the navy for extreme 
cases, it is firmly believed that a marked improvement wil] at once be 
noticed in the punishment-books throughout the service, and also that 
its use would be extremely rare, and never undeserved. 

It has been remarked that the man-o’-war’s-man is well fed, and, 
speaking generally, this is true. The ration is so generous that in each 
of the small messes into which a crew is divided a certain number of 
rations are commuted, the caterer of each mess receiving the money in 
lieu. This, with one or two dollars apiece monthly, goes to the pur- 
chase of bread (“ hard tack” being furnished with the ration), fruit, etc., 
when in port, and supplying sea-stores when preparing for a cruise. 
The men, however, frequently complain of the quality of the ration 
both at sea and in port, and with much reason. By the trickery of 
dealers and carelessness of some purchasing paymaster, much worthless 
trash is foisted upon the service, and so constant are the requirements 
for surveying portions of the ration that are unfit for issue, that on 
every man-o’-war a certain number of officers are appointed a board 
of survey for three months at a time. The price paid for the articles 
should have insured their quality, and the blame for the useless waste 
should be placed where it belongs. The sum total of the value of 
articles of food annually condemned to be thrown overboard would, 
if made public, be appalling. 
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A ship to be efficient must be happy, and happy she can never be 
unless the interests of the men lie next the hearts of the officers. The 
silly fop who looks upon the sailor merely as a creature born to do 
his bidding, the dreamer whose thoughts are ever with his wife or 
sweetheart, and the vulgar swaggerer who damns and insults better 
men than himself when he knows they dare not answer back, cannot 
enter into the sailor’s life. Either there is no inclination or there 
would be repulsion. It is the nature hearty without coarseness, gay 
without buffoonery, cheerful, generous, and courageous as the sailor’s 
own, that forms the foundation of the happiness of a ship. The sailor 
is naturally a sporting character in a modest way. It is his pride that 
his ship should excel. She must be faster than another, smarter in 
her drills, neater in her appearance, and a better sea-boat. -Her men 
must be better dressed and better behaved ; they must win races under 
sail and under oars, and they must be victors in athletic games and at 
the target. In all these matters that go so far towards making the 
happy ship the man takes his cue from the officer. With dullards aft, 
there will be curses forward. The matter of the amusement of the men 
is not sufficiently urged upon officers, and many are too indolent, 
snobbish, or thoughtless to recognize its importance. 

The great curse of the navy may be brought under the generical 
head of whisky, but it is hoped that methods can be devised, consid- 
ering the different class of men who enlist to-day, that will greatly 
reduce the evil. In the first place a strict watch should be kept over 
the record of liberty given in the different cruisers. A most excellent 
system has been suggested (and is supposed to be in force at the present 
time) by which the men are in a great measure the regulators of their 
own liberty. So long as they come off promptly and in condition to 
do their duty, they are given almost unlimited opportunities for going 
ashore ; so much so, indeed, that in the few ships where the regulations 
are adhered to in this respect, all novelty wears off, and towards the 
end of the month, when money becomes scarce, very few respond to the 
call, “ All you men that want to go ashore on liberty lay aft and put 
your names down!” 

Probably no class of people has done so much towards bringing 
the sailor, merchantman or man-o’-war’s-man, to a proper sense of what 
is due himself, than that amiable society of fanatics whose doctrine it is 
to “look not upon the wine when it is red,” and who, not content with 
deriving all the benefits themselves that come with temperance, insist 
that other people shall suffer similar happiness. From all officers they 
should have warm encouragement and hearty support when good sense 
regulates their zeal. An instance of the proper direction of their 
efforts may be given in the Temperance Hall at Shanghai, China. 
Here were to be found pleasant reading-rooms, furnished with latest 
journals and magazines and a modest library; there were billiard- 
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tables and a bowling-alley, where very low rates were charged; the 
cuisine was an excellent one, and a good dinner cost something like 
twenty-five cents. Coffee—very fragrant coffee—was always ready. 
On cold or rainy days there was a cheerful fire, and for those who pre- 
ferred the comforts of such an attractive club to the wild debauch, 
there were neat cots at nominal rates. This fine charity extended 
beyond the limits of the building. Ministers of good were always 
hovering around, and sailors who had joined the society and were ad- 
mitted to the privileges of the Hall, were prominent among them. 

Many a poor bedraggled Jackey, whose last recollection was of 
falling softly into the gutter, has awakened to find himself in a neat 
little bed, with some old shipmate at hand to help put him in trim to 
go on board ship. A hot cup of coffee tones up his much-abused 
stomach, the bucket of water poured over his poor head cools his throb- 
bing temples, and his astonishment at his good luck reaches a climax 
when a little package is handed him which contains the money that 
remained in his possession at the moment unconsciousness came. He 
finds himself in sympathetic hands, every one looks neat and whole- 
some, he alone shows a sheepish sense of some half-understood disgrace. 
What wonder that when he finds himself marked “on time aboard 
and capable,” he makes up what is left of his mind to hunt up the 
“Hall” on his next trip ashore, and perhaps become an active agent in 
the truly good work. 

The miserable life of the sailor ashore (“on liberty”) is not to be 
attributed to his natural desires. He is ready to be as decent as any 
one if he is given half a chance, and will be found a hearty ally in 
the promulgation of such principles as regulate the existence of Tem- 
perance Hall in Shanghai. 

The class of men is so much better morally than it ever was before 
in the navy—for with education the morale must improve—that the 
time has come for the well-wishers of the navy to turn their attention 
strongly to this lever, to be worked for the happiness and well-being 
of the enlisted man. 

T. H. Stevens, 
Lieutenant U.SN. 
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THE LATE SENATOR ANTHONY. 


Henry Bowen ANTHONY, who died at his home in Providence, 
Rhode Island, on the 2d day of September, 1884, was, during his 
twenty-five years of senatorial service, a devoted friend and supporter 
of the United States navy. Although educated in the Quaker faith, 
which impressed upon his mind its genial and gentle influences, he 
believed that our national independence, won by the sword, should 
always be prepared to defend itself from foreign and domestic foes. 
Soon after he entered the Senate of the United States, he was appointed 
a member of its Committee on Naval Affairs, and he served on it until 
his death, repeatedly declining the chairmanship, as he preferred being 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Printing. 

This long service on the Naval Committee embraced the war-period, 
when large appropriations were necessary, and when careful inquiries 
had to be made into the fitness of the many hundred nominations for 
appointment and for promotion. After the cessation of hostilities, the 
reduction of the naval force, the enlargement of the retired list, and the 
consequent promotions kept up the labors of the Senate’s Committee 
on Naval Affairs, and Mr. Anthony never avoided his share of the 
work and of the responsibility. He was invariably opposed to the 
restoration to the service of those who had been dismissed for intem- 
perance while on duty, and it was through his exertions that a joint 
resolution was passed regulating the effect of a vote of the thanks of 
Congress upon promotion. The law, as it stood, virtually gave the re- 
cipient of a vote of thanks ten years’ longevity on the active list, with 
the consequent pay, preventing at the same time the promotion of junior 
officers. Senator Anthony, in a speech delivered by him in the Senate 
in support of a joint resolution rectifying this injustice, showed how it 
affected the pay of the juniors of the officers thus honored, and then 
said ,— 

“Thus far I have spoken only of pay. It is the same with rank ; 
and rank is more than pay. There is not an officer in the navy worth 
his salt who, if he has the means of supporting himself and his family 
outside of his profession, would not rather be an admiral without pay 
than a captain with five thousand dollars a year. This is not a feeling 
confined to ostentatious and vainglorious men; it pervades the whole 
navy, and is shared by the most modest and unassuming, the best and 
the bravest officers in the service. It may seem foolish to those who 
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do not understand the feeling from which it springs; but it is the senti- 
ment which we wish to encourage in the navy; which makes the navy 
what it is,—the right arm of the national defense, the pride and glory 
of the country. It is the feeling that animated Commander Williams, 
when he stood upon the deck of the ‘ Oneida,’ as his vessel was reeling 
from the blow inflicted upon her by that enemy of the human race, the 
captain of the ‘Bombay.’ It was reported to him that the vessel was 
sinking, and he was asked to get into the boat. ‘No,’ was his calm 
reply, ‘I shall stay in my ship; if she goes down I shall go down with 
her.’ It is the feeling that animated Ensign Copp, true type of an 
American seaman, who, springing from the humblest class of society, 
without friends or fortune or influence, worked his. way up, till he won 
and wore the livery of his country’s service. He was in charge of the 
berth-deck when the vessel was struck ; he superintended: the removal 
of the sick to the upper deck, and returned to his post.. He was hailed, 
and informed that the ship was sinking, and that he must hasten on 
deck. ‘I am stationed here,’ was his reply, ‘and cannot come till I 
am relieved.’ ... 

“Such is the temper of the American navy. Such is the spirit 
which, inherited from Paul Jones, and Truxton, and Preble, and Hop- 
kins, and Whipple; from Decatur, and Porter, and Perry, and Bain- 
bridge, and Hull, and Stewart, proved itself on the. river and on the 
sea, in the war for the Union, and still animates the hearts of our living 
heroes. . 

“To generous minds the consciousness of this injustice, the fact that 
their continued rank and pay are assessed upon their juniors, deprives 
the distinction of much of its gratification. The law tells them prac- 
tically: For your gallant deeds you shall have a high reward, but that 
reward shall be so much taken from your brethren, from your younger 
brethren, some of whom you regard almost as your children; those 
who have fought with you under the same flag and in the same bat- 
tles ; those who stood by your side when together you drove through 
the obstructions at Mobile and swept past the flaming batteries at New 
Orleans; those whose blood, flowing with your own, reddened the 
same slippery decks at Fort Fisher. Mr. President, this is not the way 
in which this great country desires to reward its defenders. We do not 
desire, the country does not desire, that when an officer has cut his way 
to promotion with his sword, he shall find it blocked against him by 
a joint resolution of Congress.” 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis received Senator Anthony’s fos- - 
tering care. It was the alma mater of his nephew and next of kin, 
now Commander John R. Bartlett, the efficient head of the Naval 
Hydrographic office, and he used to visit it frequently, that he might be 
the better acquainted with its workings and its wants. When, at the 
commencement of hostilities in 1861, it was proposed to transfer the 
location of, the Naval Academy to Newport, Senator Anthony said,— 
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“ Rhode Island has endeavored to do her duty. She has poured 
forth freely her wealth, the- accumulations of generations of industry 
and frugality ; and she has poured forth as freely the priceless treasure, 
the blood of her sons,—she has more of both if her country needs 
them. She has received few of the special favors of the Federal 
Government. She has not asked for them. She has found in the 
general blessings which flow from the Union an abundant return for 
her best and truest loyalty. If in the opinion of those who represent 
her sister States, she is entitled to any favor or recognition, it could not 
be rendered in a more grateful form than in intrusting to her waters 
the nursery of the naval glory of the country. All her early tradi- 
tions, and all her history, are connected with maritime adventure and 
with naval prowess.” 

The Naval Academy was retained at Annapolis, but in later years 
the Naval Training School has been located, mainly through the in- 
fluence of Senator Anthony, on a beautiful island in Newport harbor, 
and it is also proposed to establish the Naval War College there. 

Another nephew of Senator Anthony is Captain Henry A. Bart- 
lett, of the marine corps, now on the “Trenton.” The deceased senator 
had many personal friends in the navy and the marine corps, as well 
as in the army, and they always found him ready to espouse their 
cause when they needed legislation to secure their rights or to enable 
them to accept tributes of merit from foreign powers. 

Senator Anthony was made a member of the third class in the 
District of Columbia Commandery of the Military Order of the Loyal 
Legion, which has honored his memory by the passage of suitable . 
eulogistic resolutions. The Rev. Augustus Woodbury, who was the 
chaplain of Burnside’s Rhode Island Volunteers which hastened to the 
defense of Washington in 1861, preached an impressive and eloquent 
funeral discourse at Senator Anthony’s interment, in which he paid 
tribute to his many virtues. 

Few members of Congress have retained, after years of continuous 
service amidst the toils and conflicts of political life, the sympathies 
and cordial feelings of private life, as did Senator Anthony. He was 
in heart and life a Christian gentleman, without fear and without 
reproach, and now he has descended to his rest, full of years and 
honors, leaving sweet remembrances of his purity of character, his 
generosity and liberality of spirit, his proud and noble manhood : 


“Immortality o’ersweeps 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears,—and peals 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep 

Into our ears this truth. He lives forever.” 


Ben: PERLEY Poore, 
Late Major Eighth Massachusetts Infantry. 


















UNITED STATES NAVAL WAR COLLEGE. 


Srr Howarp Dovatas, in his work on “ Naval Warfare with Steam,” 
quotes the opinion of Admiral Bowles, R.N., that we have arrived at 
a new era in which steam will enable naval commanders to conduct their 
operations on military and scientific principles. “To this high au- 
thority,” he continues, “ may be added that of Captain Dahlgren, U.S. 
Navy, who observes that the principles of military tactics will, hereafter, 
enter largely into the manceuvres of a fleet.” The author then proceeds 
to give certain illustrations in support of his theory, and concludes that 
portion of his essay with the remark that he proposes “ to establish the 
analogy between the tactics of armies in the field, and those of steam 
fleets on the ocean, with a view of drawing from that analogy such 
lessons as may be found useful in naval warfare.” 

Sir Howard Douglas, it should be observed, was singularly well 
qualified for this task: for to his military education he added an 
intimate knowledge of naval affairs not often found, even among 
English army officers. 

It is somewhat remarkable, and not a little suggestive, that of the 
three works which have shaped the naval tactics of the English navy, 
two were written by military men and one by a civilian. 

The Sailing and Fighting Instructions which, for more than one 
hundred years, constituted the sole guide of English admirals in war, 
were formulated in 1665, by the Duke of York, who had received a 
thorough military training. Considerably over a century later appeared 
the “Essay on Naval Tactics,” by John Clerk, who, though a plain 
country gentleman, was yet a man of military instincts; and lastly, 
the work of the author just quoted; which, if it has not received the 
notice it merits, teaches us in more emphatic terms than any of its prede- 
cessors, that the true way to study naval warfare is to begin with the 
study of military science. 

That a proposition of such obvious import should have remained 
so long unheeded seems altogether unaccountable. And yet the idea is 
by no means new. John Clerk, to whom reference has just been made, 
writing in 1790, spoke of the face of the ocean as a fair, unobstructed 
field for the military operations of fleets, comparing those operations 
to military movements on land; and laying down general principles 
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for the conduct of a fleet, which are identical with those given by 
military writers for the conduct of an army. 

The naval student in reading military history can hardly fail to be 
struck by the similarity between hostile operations on shore and those 
afloat. From the rules governing the School of the Battalion to the 
highest principles of strategy, he will find much that is applicable to his 
own element. Not to confine ourselves too much to particulars, we may 
briefly consider each separate head under which military treatises are 
generally divided, and ascertain for ourselves how closely allied the 
two services are in their leading characteristics. , 

Jomini divides the Science of War into six purely military branches, 
beginning with what he terms “ Diplomacy, or Statesmanship in its 
relation to war.” This branch is of especial importance to the naval 
officer, requiring an intimate knowledge of international law and treaty 
obligations, a familiarity with the political history of his own country 
and the course of its foreign policy that will necessitate, to attain any 
degree of proficiency, such an amount of careful reading as to leave 
little leisure for extra professional studies. 

Next in order comes STRATEGY, or the art of properly directing 
masses upon the theatre of war, either for defense or for invasion. 
It makes little difference, in principle, whether the opposing forces are 
on shore or afloat,.or a combination of both: the rules of this art are 
equally applicable to either case. Thirdly we have Granp Tactics, 
or the Tactics of Battle: the art of making good combinations prelim- 
inary to battle, as well as during its progress. “The guiding principle 
in tactical combinations,” says Jomini, “as in those of strategy, is to 
bring the mass of the force in hand against a part of the opposing 
army, and upon that point the possession of which promises the most 
important results.” This is precisely the principle laid down by 
Clerk for the disposition of a fleet, and insisted upon by Sir Howard 
Douglas. 

Logistics, or the art of moving armies, finds its counterpart in the 
art of navigation, and in the securing of adequate supplies of pro- 
visions, ammunition, and fuel for the fleet, when severed from its imme- 
diate base of supplies. This requires a knowledge not simply of the 
ordinary rules of navigation, which now includes a knowledge of the 
laws of aberration of the compasses of metal ships; but of the coal 
depots of the world, the means of obtaining supplies abroad, and the 
facilities afforded in different foreign stations for docking and repairing 
ships, and making duplicate parts of machinery. It requires also a 
knowledge of the different channels of an enemy’s ocean commerce, with 
a view to sustaining a fleet on the products of that commerce. Infor- 
mation necessary to cover these points will be one of the duties of the 
naval staff, a corps it will be an object of the Naval College to 


produce. 
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ENGINEERING, or the attack and defense of fortification, comes 
next in order. It has been said that the art of fortification and the 
art of field tactics are intimately connected with each other, the object 
in both being to so dispose of the several parts that they may afford 
mutual protection. This applies to fleet tactics also, as pointed out by 
Clerk and abundantly proved by Sir Howard Douglas. And as fleets 
are often called upon to attack fortifications, the naval commander 
should know something of the nature of the works he may be called 
upon to attack, and the system of attack opposed to him, as already 
stated. That part of the military art is, therefore, essential to his 
education. 

Lastly we come to Minor or ELEMENTARY TACcTICs, or the tactics 
of instruction, where the principles governing the land forces and those 
of the sea forces are identical. 

Minor tactics merges into grand tactics in the formation of the 
various orders of battle, and the handling of troops or of ships during 
battle, the rules of this part of the military art being entirely appli- 
cable to that of the naval. Such being the close analogy between the 
two arms, and in default of experience in naval warfare under steam, 
we must, perforce, resort to the study of the known, to arrive at a 
knowledge of what in the cognate branch is now mere conjecture. 

If with the study of military science the naval student carries on 
a parallel course of naval history, he will be enabled to group together 
in an intelligent manner certain classes of facts, by the generalization 
of which he may formulate for himself principles for his guidance as 
the commander of a sea-army preparatory to, and during war. By 
this means he will have pursued the comparative method of research, 
reasoning from the well-known rules of the military art to just con- 
clusions in regard to the naval art. And by reasoning up from the 
facts of naval history to general principles, he will have followed 
the inductive system of philosophy. Thus, he will have raised 
naval warfare under steam from the empirical stage to the dignity 
of a science. To conduct the study of naval warfare by this 
method will be the work of the War College. It is no light task. 
As the attempt has never before been made to study this,—the 
branch, par excellence, of the naval profession, in a systematic man- 
ner, but rather to ignore it,—trusting, perhaps, to the inspiration 
of the moment, or to happy chance; or maybe, that wars on earth 
have ceased altogether,—not only are the text-books wanting, but the 
very terminology of steam tactics is defective. When we find that 
one of the leading navies of the world still retains many of the terms 
of the sail period of naval tactics, and defines column, as “Any number 


' of ships in a distinct body, whether in line ahead, line abreast, or other- 


wise,” does it not admonish us that the time has arrived when we who 
have no navy at all, in a military sense, should strike out for ourselves 
Vou, XII.—No. 1. 6 
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in the acquisition of the theory, at least, of that art, the practice of 
which the confirmed policy of our country denies us,—the art of naval 
tactics ? 

In stating that scientific methods must be applied to the investiga- 
tion of the various problems of modern naval warfare, we are far from 
assuming that war is to be regarded as an exact science. Jomini has 
taken pains to disabuse us of any such idea, and yet when he surprised 
Napoleon by telling him at Mayence, at the beginning of the Jena 
campaign, that he would meet him in four days at Bamberg, has shown 
us that there are certain military problems susceptible of being demon- 
strated with all but mathematical precision. Let there be given a dis- 
posal force on land or at sea of fixed military value and a known 
adversary, and the soldier or seaman who is master of his profession 
can predict with almost unerring exactness the chances of a successful 
campaign. On the other hand, expeditions that have been initiated 
with all the “ pomp and circumstance of war,” have ended in disasters 
that could have been foretold by an intelligent study of the problem 
beforehand. This brings us to the consideration of the question as to 
who is to make this forecast. It is the one who occupies a position 
above that of the commander-in-chief of the fleet, viz.: the naval 
administrator, or the principal adviser on all purely naval matters of 
the civil power of the government,—the chief of the naval staff. To 
fill this office properly, one must have the faculty of taking in the 
whole theatre of the war, to master and utilize all the information 
accumulated by the different members of the staff relating to the field 
of operation; the strength and resources of the enemy; and to make 
those timely dispositions of the floating force his foresight will have 
prepared, that it may be in the right place at the right time. It will 
be the province of the Naval College to put officers in the way of 
preparing themselves for this high duty. 

Of all the great facts of history, of all the lessons pregnant with 
warning to the naval student, is the incapacity for high command ex- 
hibited by the admirals of the English navy during a long period of 
naval wars. It has been well called the “ Dark Age of Naval Tactics.” 
It is the period alluded to by Clerk, and may be said to be included 
between the beginning of the War of Succession in 1702, and the close 
of the “ American” war in 1783. Granting the abilities of the school 
of English naval officers represented by such men as Anson, Hawke, 
and Boscawen, and admitting the altogether exceptional and brilliant 
victory of Quiberon, the fact stands out too clearly for denial, that 
during the years referred to the English admirals, as a class, were 
lamentably deficient in the knowledge of their profession. What was 
said of Matthews, Byng, and Sir Edward Hughes, that each “knew - 
how to handle and fight his own ship to admiration, but knew 
nothing of the manceuvring of a fleet,” might have been said of many 
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others. If Admiral Graves, instead of following De Grasse out beyond 
the capes of Virginia, had carried his fleet up to York River, he would 
have rendered Cornwallis the succor so much needed, and frustrated 
the designs of Washington. Admiral Graves had, here, an opportunity 
of displaying the highest order of professional skill. Yorktown had 
become the key to the entire theatre of the war, and the relief of the 
beleaguered army the main object of the English fleet. De Grasse was 
in Lynn Haven Bay, and De Barras was known to have sailed from 
Newport, Rhode Island, to join him. The part of Graves was to push 
in between the two French fleets, and form a junction with Cornwallis 
at all hazards. He was in advance of De Barras; and De Grasse by 
standing out to. sea left the English admiral an unobstructed way to 
the objective point, an opportunity he either did not comprehend, or 
very unwisely neglected to avail himself of. The consequence was his 
own discomfiture, and the capitulation of the army he was sent to 
relieve. 

We may here interject the remark that the pushing in of the Eng- 
lish fleet between the two French forces furnishes an illustration of the 
analogy to which reference has been made between the operations of 
land and sea forces. It may be likened to the interposition of an army 
between the parts of an enemy’s line, so as to beat one portion before 
the other can arrive to its assistance. This species of tactics was re- 
sorted to by Napoleon with splendid success, and a parallel case is to 
be found in our civil war. McClellan, in the campaign of 1862, 
designed by a junction with McDowell to push in between Richmond 
and the army under Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley. The idea 
was a brilliant, one, but McDowell’s failure to co-operate, through 
interference from Washington, insured its defeat. Such operations, 
however, require promptness of action, celerity of movement, and here 
we find an element essential to success that is common to both services, 
the element of speed. Napoleon, in the beginning of his career, rushed 
from the Maritime Alps, and fell like a mountain torrent upon the 
Austro-Sardinian army, commanded by Beaulieu and Colli, who had 
committed the fault of spreading out their forces in a long line, with 
the expectation of enveloping their young adversary. Colli was first 
beaten at several points, and Beaulieu next, and from that time the 
two armies were so entirely separated that one of the generals desiring 
to cover Turin retreated towards that city, whilst the other fell back 
upon Milan without attempting to join his colleague. Colli was forced 
to accept such terms as the victor chose to give, and Beaulieu’s retro- 
grade movement only stopped under the walls of Mantua. 

_ Later (1797), a part of Napoleon’s army left Verona after heiedins 
fought the battle of St. Michaels, on the 13th of January, marched all 
night upon Rivoli, fought in the mountains on the 14th, returned to 
Mantua on the 15th, and defeated the army of Provera on the morning 
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of the 16th; thus, in less than four days, having marched nearly fifty 
leagues, fought three battles, and captured more than twenty thousand 
prisoners. Instances of great celerity of movement may also be found 
in the history of our late civil war. Truly might Marshal Saxe say 
that “success in war was due to the legs of the soldiers.” 

So, in naval operations, speed and handiness have ever been con- 
sidered as indispensable. It was to the light and swift Liburnian galleys 
that Octavius owed his victory at Actium, a lesson we may well profit 
by to-day. It was due to the greater speed of their ships that the 
French were so successful in the practice of those tactics which enabled 
them to outmanceuvre their English adversaries so often. During the 
period of naval tactics to which special allusion has been made, we not 
infrequently read of the English admirals complaining of the dullness 
of their ships, and the superior sailing qualities of the French. There 
were two reasons for this: the French had superior models, and they 
were the first to adopt the then novel plan of covering the bottoms of 
their ships with copper; and it was a long time before the English 
government would heed the recommendations of its naval officers and 
follow the example. 

In this respect history would be sure to repeat itself in any future 
naval wars. We would find one set of naval officers complaining of 
the loss of speed and of unhandiness of their ships, owing to bad qual- 
ities and foul bottoms, and the impossibility of docking them; and 
another set executing the most skillful manceuvres, and eluding or 
pursuing an enemy at pleasure, owing to their having smooth, clean 
bottoms, and a high normal speed. 

But to resume. The French navy has never received its full meed 
of praise for its share in bringing the Yorktown campaign, and con- 
sequently the Revolutionary war, to a successful termination. The skill 
of De Grasse in decoying the English fleet away from the key of the 
whole theatre of the war, and engaging him during five days in de- 
sultory and indecisive actions, leaving it in the end in a crippled con- 
dition, and powerless to execute its mission, is a fine exemplification of 
the superior skill of the French officers of that period. The French 
in their fleet fights with the English were so uniformly successful in 
their tactics, that it at last gave rise to the suspicion that they had 
“ adopted some new system,” which the English had failed to discover. 
The “ new system” of the French admirals consisted in the study of 
their profession—war. For over one hundred years the only text- 
book in the English navy, on naval tactics, was a translation of the 
French work by Paul Hoste. And while there is not to-day a single 
respectable work on naval tactics under sail by an English author, save 
the “ Essay on Naval Tactics” by Clerk, the Scotch country gentleman, 
there are numerous excellent works on tactics by French naval officers, 
from that of the accomplished De Tourville, whose system was written 
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out by his chaplain, Pére |’Hoste, in 1660, to the Tactique Navale -of 
Vice-Admiral Penhoat of 1884. 

Whether Clerk’s “ Essay” had a direct influence in dispelling the 
dark age of naval tactics, or whether the appearance of that work was 
simply coincident with the dawn of a brighter period, it is not our pur- 
pose to discuss. We know only according to the best English authori- 
ties that “the splendid results of Mr. Clerk’s discoveries in naval tac- 
tics” were immediately followed by ‘a signal revolution in the art ;” 
we know that Lord Rodney with a copy of the work in his possession 
gained the great victory over De Grasse, in the West Indies ; that Lord 
Howe adopted the new system; that the Earl of St. Vincent observed 
it; Duncan smashed through the Dutch line at Campadown according 
to Clerk’s plans and Nelson, who had always been a close student of 
naval tactics, made his dispositions for the battle of Trafalgar in almost 
exact accordance with the principles laid down by the Scotch laird of 
Eldin. 

When to the seamanship and pluck of the English admirals was 
added a proper attention to the study of war, the English fleets became 
irresistible, and the battles decisive. There were no more courts-martial 
such as Matthew’s, Byng’s, and Keppel’s. The skill of the French 
admirals no longer availed. There were several reasons for this, the 
principal being, no doubt, as the Count de Grasse admitted to Lord 
Rodney shortly after the battle of 12th of April, that the French navy 
was at least one hundred years behind that of England. 

A more emphatic warning against the neglect of the higher profes- 
sional studies or a more forcible example of the advantages of those 
studies than those cited it would be difficult to find in the whole range 
of naval history. Nor was the superiority of the French admirals, as 
a class, confined to their knowledge of war alone. They were good 
diplomatists, and understood the conduct of civil affairs, or where the 
naval element merges into the province of statesmanship. 

It is on these two subjects, then, war, and statesmanship in its rela- 
tions to war, that the College is to be principally founded. 

We know that there are many arguments against such a school. 
We know that war cannot be taught by book alone; we know that the 
hackneyed quotation, Poetas nascitur non fit, will be repeated as ap- 
plicable to great admirals and great generals. The answer is that some 
of the most successful captains of the world’s history have studied war, 
either in the school of application of the battle-field or from the lessons 
of war as taught by the great masters. Some men have a natural genius 
for war, but it requires war to develop the faculty, and the process may 
be a long and trying one. Frederick the Great admitted that no gen- 
eral had ever committed greater blunders than he had. It was through 
disaster and defeat that he first caught sight of the true principles of 
the science of war. It was an expensive school, that of Frederick’s. 
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It will be one of the objects of the College to “organize victory” in 
advance by a simpler and more economical method. 

Such are the principal objects of the institution*the Navy Depart- 
ment now designs to erect. Other objects will be found in that part of 
the College course which finds its equivalent in the usual school of ap- 
plication, where a younger class of officer students may carry on the 
practice of every art in which the naval officer can be expected to attain 
proficiency. 

The general considerations thus roughly lined out influenced, to a 
greater or less extent, the board ordered by the Navy Department in 
May last, to report on the expediency of establishing a post-graduate 
course for naval officers. In giving the raison d’étre and an idea of 
the organization of the College, we cannot do better than to follow the 
language of the report. It starts out with assigning reasons why such 
a school should be opened : “ The variety and extent of knowledge now 
required of a naval officer,” it says, “demands a longer period than 
was formerly considered necessary to complete a course of technical 
education. 

“Of this knowledge certain branches are acquired and assimilated 
with greater ease by minds more matured than those of the average 
undergraduates of the Naval Academy. 

“Tt is found that numbers of young officers, after a little experience 
at sea, take up of their own accord those studies for which they have 
developed a taste. It may be ordnance, astronomy, electricity, steam, 
history, international law, or the languages. There are others who, 
possessed of undoubted ability, do not exert themselves in the direction 
of self-improvement for want of proper facilities, or, perhaps, an in- 
centive-—men who could take a high stand in almost any branch were 
the opportunity offered, or the motive power applied.” The Naval 
College offers that opportunity. 

‘“‘ The board is of the opinion that a cogent reason for such a school 
is that there may be a place where our officers will not only be encour- 
aged but required to study their profession proper—war—in a far more 
thorough manner than has ever heretofore been attempted, and to bring 
to the investigation of the various problems of naval warfare the scien- 
tific methods adopted in other professions.” That place will be the 
Naval College. 

“ Although the science of war cannot be mastered through the 
agency of books alone, yet a complete study of the operations of war 
both on land and at sea, by which the principles of the science have 
been illustrated practically, is absolutely essential to the proper educa- 
tion of the officer whose life is dedicated to the profession of arms. 

“Campaigns that have depended for success upon the co-operation 
of a fleet; campaigns that have been frustrated through the interposition 
of a fleet; the transfer, by water, of a numerous army to distant points 
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and their landing on an enemy’s coasts under the guns of a fleet; the 
various results of engagements between ships and shore batteries ; naval 
expeditions which have ended in disasters that could have been fore- 
told by an intelligent study of the problem beforehand, and the great 
naval battles of history, even from the earliest times, which illustrate 
and enforce many of the most important and immutable principles of 
war, should be carefully examined and rendered familiar to the naval 
student. For it is upon his professional skill in the larger operations 
of combining and utilizing to the best advantage the floating force of 
the country, as well as in the more restricted one of an isolated com- 
mand, that our people must rely for the protection of their interests, 
and the guarding of their extensive coasts and coasting trade from the 
depredations of an enemy. 

“The almost total absence of an adequate naval force adds to the 
burden of responsibility imposed upon our naval officers, and impera- 
tively demands of them extraordinary exertion in the acquisition of 
professional knowledge, in order to make such amends as they best may 
for the extreme paucity of the means furnished them. Here, then, is 
not simply a “reason, but an absolute necessity for the establishment of 
such a school as the order contemplates. 

“The bare statement that our naval officers not only do not study 
war as a science, but have no adequate school of: practice, seems in 
these days of broad and liberal culture so extraordinary that it is alone, 
in the judgment of the board, sufficient reason for the early founding 
of the institution which the Department now has under consideration. 

“ Naval officers are often called upon on foreign stations to exercise 
diplomatic functions, and are, not infrequently, required to settle or 
act upon questions involving nice points of international law. They 
should, therefore, be carefully prepared for this responsibility by an 
intimate knowledge of the enlightened neutrality policy which this 
country has had the honor of introducing and maintaining from its 
foundation, and of the principles of equity that have ever character- 
ized the intercourse of the United States with foreign powers. 

“Tn giving prominence to the subjects of War and Law as studies 
to which the greatest importance should be attached, and to the ac- 
quisition of which the highest efforts, stimulated in what manner 
soever the Department may judge wisest, should be applied, the board 
is by no means insensible of the great value to the country of work 
that may be accomplished by the navy in time of peace; work, too, 
such as may be strictly in the line of professional improvement, and 
such as, by training the faculties and extending the mental horizon, 
still further prepares the officer for the more varied demands made, in 
time of war, upon his intelligence and attainments. As the domain of 
human knowledge becomes more and more enlarged, the field of pro- 
fessional requirements expands to such an extent that it must be pas- 
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tured out, as it were. Thus the tendency in the navy, as in all other 
professions, is towards the formation of specialties. It is to the special- 
ist that we are indebted, mainly, for the vast accessions which have 
been made of late years to the common stock of knowledge. But it is 
for the very reason that the victories won in peace, and the great variety 
and attraction of the studies open to the naval officer may, and some- 
times do, lead him away from his true pursuit, that we urge the early 
opening of a school where war, the one subject par excellence of the 
naval profession, may be taught as thoroughly as it can be taught out- 
side of the stern school of the field of battle. 

“ Failing to produce specialists in this one branch, we fail utterly 
in our whole system of naval education, for all others are but subordi- 
nate or accessory. 

“Tn the earnest prosecution of what is but a means to an end, the 
officer is too apt to lose sight of the ultimate object of all. Thus, 
electricity in its application to torpedoes, chemistry in its application to 
explosives, metallurgy in relation to ordnance, and steam as a motive 
power, are only means to the end for which a navy may be said to exist,— 
success in war. The establishment of the proposed school, by opening 
to officers the higher branches, will serve to correct any misapprehen- 
sion on this point, and dissipate the haze which, to a greater or less 
extent, obscures the perception in regard to the true aim of naval 
education and the duties of naval officers. 

“The War School will, moreover, furnish an admirable opportu- 
nity for healthy intellectual development, and gratify the laudable 
desire so general among our officers for increased knowledge. While 
preventing erratic flights into fields of research unrelated to his calling, 
some of which might unfit him for its sterner duties, the school will 
tend to hold the young officer to those lines of professional thought so 
eminently calculated to qualify him for his highest and most responsi- 
ble duties.” 

It is proposed to divide the instruction under two principal heads, 
—the Science and Art of War, and Law and History. The first will 
include: 1, Strategy and Tactics; 2, Military Campaigns; 3, Joint or 
apposed Military and Naval operations, treated from a military stand- 
point; 4, Disposition and Handling of Seamen, landed for military 
service; 5, Elements of Fortifications and Intrenchments; 6, Naval 
Strategy and Tactics; 7, Naval Campaigns; 8, Joint or apposed Mili- 
tary and Naval operations, treated from a naval stand-point. 

The report goes on to say, “ As the principles underlying all hostile 
movements are at bottom the same, whatever be the nature of the field 
of action, the board is of the opinion that an intimate knowledge of 
military operations is essential to the naval strategist, and it suggests 
that the first five of the above mentioned subjects would be best taught 
by one learned in military science.” 
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The course in law and history embraces: 1, International Law; 
2, Treaties of the United States; 3, Rules of Evidence; 4, General 
Naval History ; 5, Modern Political History. 

The first subject, says the report, is of the utmost importance in its 
bearing upon the action taken by our naval commanders abroad. 

“Tn the judgment of the board, the most eminent authority of the 
day should be engaged to undertake the elucidation of its principles, 
and also to bring out clearly the nature and extent of our treaty 
obligations. 

“The third subject, on account of its relation to sound administra- 
tion of justice and court-martial law, ought to be expounded by a dis- 
tinguished member of the legal profession. 

“The character of the instruction aimed at,” continues the report, 
—and to this suggestion we beg to call particular attention,—“ in the 
proposed school is of the highest order, and demands the services of the 
ablest instructors in each department. It is for this vital reason that 
the board is of the opinion that, to secure such instructors, all other 
considerations should be deemed subordinate.” 

We have confined ourselves to the notice of the principal branches 
of study; but the board went much further. For those officers who 
wish to carry on a course of study in Ordnance they prescribe the higher 
mathematics, physics, mechanics, chemistry, and mechanical drawing. 

For the Torpedo class, higher mathematics, physics, mechanics, 
chemistry, and mechanical drawing. 

Hydrography, higher mathematics, physics, nautical astronomy. 

The report says, “The board confines itself to pointing out the lines 
along which it is probable these specialties will find their develop- 
ment; but it is not prepared to urge the immediate establishment of 
these courses as essential to the organization of the War School, which, 
as already shown, is a pressing necessity. 

“Instruction in modern languages, as well as in water-colors and 
photography, is desirable and would bring its own reward, on the one 
hand in foreign service, and on the other in military and naval recon- 
noissances. The board believes the subjects may, in time, be added as 
optionals with advantage.” 

Besides the foregoing theoretical studies, various practical exercises 
are recommended, in order to thoroughly familiarize the students with 
all the modern appliances of war. 

The arguments advanced by the board in favor of the establishment 
of the College leave little to be said on the subject. We may, how- 
ever, add the opinions of two high authorities respecting the importance 
of the study of war. 

Jomini has remarked that “correct theories, founded upon right 
principles, sustained by actual events of wars, and added to accurate 
military history, will form a true school of instruction for generals. 
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If these means do not produce great men, they will at least produce 
generals of sufficient skill to take rank next after the natural masters 
of the art of war.” These remarks are just as applicable to admirals 
and the naval profession. And Washington said, in urging the estab- 
lishment of a military academy, “that a thorough examination of the 
subject will evince that the art of war is both comprehensive and com- 
plicated ; that it demands much previous study ; and that the possession 
of it in its most improved and perfect state is always of great moment 
to the security of a nation.” 


S. B, Luce, U.S.N. 





ARMY ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICE. 


QUARTERMASTER’S, COMMISSARIAT, MEDICAL, Etc. 


L 
INTRODUCTORY. 


‘‘He [SENNACHERIB, invading Judaxa B.c. 713] is come to Aiath [about twelve 
miles N. E. by N. of Jerusalem], he is passed to Migron [commanding the Pass 
between Aiath and Michmash]; at Michmash [nine Roman miles from Jerusalem] 
he hath laid up his carriages! [Army or Baggage Trains, having extricated them 
from the Defile]: they are gone over the passage.’’—IsaIAH x. 28, 29. 


‘He would fain keep a hold on the Actual, knit the new securely to it, and give 
to them conjointly a just direction. . . . He recognizes Motion as the true 
Element of Humanity, and principle of the Universe.”.—CHARACTERISTICS OF 
GoETHE. 


In an article on the Condottieri in THe Unrrep Service for Oc- 
tober, 1884, it was remarked that the Supreme Ruler of this Universe 
has never allowed a complete, even temporary, disappearance of those 
forces which were necessary to the continuous development of His 
plan, of which the principal motor always seems to have been War, 
and the Arts and Sciences which are subservient to it, and that while 
there were Ages of darkness prevailing over the greater part of the 
comparatively civilized world, there was always in the midst of that 
darkness considerable light, more or less brilliant, somewhere. 

It has been observed by Philosophers that the normal condition of 
man is War, and War is undoubtedly the midwife of Progress, but 
how little do we know of the trustworthy details of the Science and 
Art of carrying on war until the world was already old, and great and 
awful wars had been going on for hundreds upon hundreds and perhaps 
thousands upon thousands of years, and extending their horrors over 
spaces as vast as those traversed by a Napoleon. If some of the war 


' The Hebrew words in the Bible translated “ carriages” are not always the same, 
sometimes signifying what the Germans styled a ‘‘ wagon-burg,”’ or defenses formed 
of army-wagons, as so often resorted to by Zisca; a ‘‘load for a beast of burden ;’’ 
‘implements of war,’ “ baggage,” booty,” as well as wagons proper, pure and 
simple. 
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problems or riddles of the seventeenth century have never been solved 
from want of records, or the concealment of them if they do exist, and 
if those problems, particularly as relating to the transport of supplies 
for the mouth and for battle, and the providing of such supplies, are 
considered as questions insoluble even by experts, how can it be ex- 
pected that the same difficulties will be overcome as to the “ how” and 
“why” of remote periods? Is it at all surprising that, except to a few 
rare, hard-working students, the workings of the administrative ser- 
vices in the far distant past are altogether unknown quantities? Gen- 
eral von Hardegg, who tabulated military history, does not seem to 
have dared to go back prior to B.c. 550, when the Greek language was 
becoming a sort of univ rsal pass-key and passport, although he pre- 
pared a history which ventured nearly one thousand years farther into 
the mists of antiquity. To him, to Colonel von Kausler, to Colonel 
Guischard, the Quintus Icilins of Frederic the Great, military men owe 
a debt of gratitude which can never be fully or adequately discharged, 
for they are the only ones who have either made trustworthy revela- 
tions or have set up guide-posts or corner-boards to indicate the routes 
to further and more trustworthy research. Learned men who would 
have felt insulted if their acquirements had been questioned, dared to 
assert that the Ancients had no regularly organized Medical Service, 
and that all eleemosynary institutions for the relief of the sick, the 
disabled, and the veteran were due and solely attributable to the in- 


fluences of Christianity. This claim is not altogether true, as has been 
shown in a Series of Articles, and as will be more fully demonstrated 
in another treatise, viz.: that the medical arrangements of the Ancients 
were far superior to those in Western Europe between the tenth and 
seventeenth centuries. For this ample material, backed by other 
authorities than those already cited, has been gathered together for 


years. 

Another moot question is, how ancient and medieval armies were 
supplied, and how the supplies were transported, and were those ser- 
vices charged with such duties militarily and scientifically organized ? 
They were, and there exists abundant proof of it. 

There is no doubt that Bat- or Pack-mules, or horses, or oxen, or 
buffaloes, or camels, are much more scientifically loaded, and have the 
burdens imposed much more mercifully adjusted, to-day than even a 
few centuries since; but the Bat-animals of the ancient Greek or Ro- 
man were called upon to perform exactly the same duty, although in a 
manner much more painful and exhaustive to the brutes. The writer 
has seen in Northern Africa a train of Donkeys, not much bigger than 
very large dogs, transporting sand and other building materials in 
baskets which did not contain near as much as an Irish laborer carries 
up a ladder in a hod, which baskets had no other support across the 
back except rough cords, which cut into the flesh and. were producing 
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fistulas and ulcers, while the haunches of the animal were running 
blood from goads mercilessly applied by Arab or Moorish drivers, who 
were physically able to carry both Donkey and load had they been 
compelled to transport an equal weight upon their shoulders like a 
pack-Indian under the lash of a Spanish taskmaster. Just such 
savage cruelty, doubtless, characterized the transport service of the 
Ancients, but, nevertheless, it was thoroughly organized, and went 
ahead with about the same disregard of pain and life as mortals ac- 
corded in those days to associates as well as to enemies, and more than 
was shown to the helpless, prisoners, women and children. 

There is no question of this. In Montfaucon’s “ L’Antiquité expli- 
quée” (in the Green Alcove, New York Society Library) are engravings 
of Ancient (or Ancient melting into Modern) Ponton bridges, Equipages, 
or Wagons, Chars two-wheeled, and Chariots with four wheels, Bat- or 
Pack-horses, mules, and camels, showing the manner of loading those 
animals, from the Column of Trajan, who died A.D. 117. 

Three hundred years ago, the Royal and the rich rode in carriages 
which were made costlier than any of this period, but yet it was about 
as much a punishment to ride in them as in a springless farm-wagon 
over a corduroy road. The same was exactly the case in regard to 
Military carts, Tumbrils, Chariots, Wagons, and Carriages. In many 
cases the wheels were solid disks, and the whole equipage put together 
without iron ; still, are not the same sort of vehicles stil] in use in coun- 
tries which are colored as civilized on the Map?? The Bullock-Cart 
sent out by the King of Siam to the World’s Exposition at Philadel- 
phia in 1876 was extremely pretentious but very primitive, and so it 
was with the Trains of ancient armies. That they had complete trains 
is certain, and with the assistance of these, and thus alone, armies were 
able to move, and often to move with great celerity. Napoleon, to 
bring forward his army from the shores of the British Channel to 
those of the Danube in 1806, enlisted the services of the French and 
German posting arrangements, horses and vehicles, just as Nero hasten- 
ing to reinforce Livy before Hasdrubal, B.c. 207, utilized the rude 
country vehicles of the districts he had to traverse: The conception 


2“ Among the annoyances which tease a stranger in the streets of Rio is the 
everlasting creaking of carts. The wheels are heavy blocks of wood, fixed to the 
extremities of a thick axle, and they turn both together. The extensive friction of 
the large revolving surface, which is never greased, against the shafts of the ma- 
chine carrying a heavy load, not only greatly increases the difficulty of the draft, 
but causes a creaking sound quite intolerable to unused ears. Every proprietor of 
a vehicle, offending in this way, is liable to a fine of six melreis; but they will not 
prevent it by any precaution, for they say the bullocks will not draw kindly with- 
out the noise they are accustomed to; and, as this is a general prejudice, no one will 
exact the fine, except the emperor himself, who is anxious to put an end to the 
absurd nuisance. He always stops the creaking cart, levies the penalty, and puts 
the amount into his pocket.’’—Page 462, Notices of Brazil in 1828-29, by the Rev. 
R. Walsh, LL.D., M.R.I.A., vol. i., London, 1880. 
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of the results to be obtained were identical, the means very similar. 
Just so Torstenson transported everything needful across the Ore 
Mountains in the winter of 1645, conscripting the vehicles of the 
country, carts, wagons, and sledges, a course which Frederic the Great 
imitated a century later, but everything was done with method, through 
discipline by the force of “ Must”—* Do or Die.” 

Using the word Artillery* in the sense of military machines which 
require transportation by the hauling of four-footed animals, such as 
these date back a great deal further than is generally supposed. As 
their transportation involved the import of a new class of servers or 
servants and artificers, these were not incorporated with the troops, who 
had immediate charge and working of these pieces in battle. These 
new employés must be classed with those who belonged to the Trans- 
port service proper. It was not until the Wars growing out of the 
French Revolution that Drivers and Wagoners became regularly and 
militarily organized, and subject, like others in the army, to military 
trial and consequent penalties for misconduct. Some were embodied 
with the artillery, while others were assigned to the various Admin- 
istrative Services. 

Philip of Macedon was the first recognized author of what is 
styled a proper war administration, and Philip and Alexander the 
Great, his son, were the first who carried artillery —Catapults (Guthy- 
tonen, Greek, gigantic bows) and Ballistas (stone-throwers or enormous 
slings, Palmtonen, Greek)—into the field. Alexander used them exactly 
as field-artillery is now employed, particularly to clear out the defenders 
of passes and of strong natural positions, and clean the shores of rivers 
so as to facilitate crossings. Alexander’s successors appear to have 
excelled their master in the use of these heavy offensive arms. The 
Romans adopted them after Hannibal had demonstrated their value, 
and Cesar fully estimated their advantages. 

As regards the feeding of his army, it would seem, according to 
General von Hardegg’s Anlertung zum Studeum des Kriegsgeschicte, 
(abbreviated herein as A. 8. K.), i. 53, that Alexander’s system was one 
of requisitions based on the wise utilization of the means afforded by 
the countries in which he was operating, according to the rule of Cesar 
and Napoleon to make war support war. In the Persian war, Alex- 
ander’s army had a train of only about one hundred wagons, and car- 


3 The Transport and Supplies was as important in ancient as it is in modern 
war, and equally so with ordnance and ammunition. The stalwarts under Rhada- 
gasay were defeated by the effetes under Sancho through want of supplies, and 
Charles X. in 1830 lost his crown through Marmont’s troops being allowed to starve 
in Paris; and so it has been from the beginning. Freytag tells us that during the 
Thirty Years’ War the thankless service of the Quartermaster was even more im- 
portant then than at present, and George of Luneburg is remembered among gen- 
erals as a great captain more from his comprehension of supplying an army, his 
perfecting the magazine system, than as an executive on the field of battle. 
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ried with it provisions for thirty days as a reserve (eisernen) supply. .A. 
S. K., i. 102-3. The army of the Younger Cyrus (B.c. 407—1) was 
provided with hand-mills, and a corps of Bakers was attached to the 
Athenian forces which were sent out to Sicily. 

The armies of Sesostris, Ninus, Semiramis, must have employed 
pack-mules and camels to carry forward the supplies which were indis- 
pensable in their campaigns through countries unsusceptible of culti- 
vation. In the time of Xenophon, fifth century B.c., camels were 
recognized as regular pack-animals in army organizations. 

In the article, “ Hannibal’s Army of Italy,” in Tae Untrep SEr- 
vIcE, March, 1881, it was shown that all his administrative services 
were organized more perfectly than those of any army previous to the 
present century. Among Hannibal’s arrangements are to be found 
traces or indications of a system of field telegraphing. Take him all in 
all, as judgment can be formed from what is known, Hannibal was the 
greatest captain and general of antiquity, and, under existing circum- 
stances, of all times. Hannibal also had a sort of military maps 
(A. 8. K., i. 435). As we descend the stream of time, history discovers 
more attention to noteworthy particulars, and mention is found of 
details of great military interest. For instance, during Hannibal’s 
march of four days and three nights through the Tuscan marshes in 
the severest weather, the Carthaginians lost all their beasts of burden 
and all their elephants, except the one on which Hannibal rode. Many 
horses lost their hoofs. Such a calamity was not unknown to our 
armies during the “ Slaveholders’ Rebellion,” in the shape of one kind 
or another of hoof-disease. ; 

It is true that the Roman troops carried upon their persons pro- 
visions for fourteen days (G. D. K., i. 144), and sometimes even for 
four weeks. Still, the baggage of the Roman Armies, including the 
Train, styled the Impedimenta, was divided into Light and Heavy 
Baggage. With the former the soldiers were laden, and their loads, 
including arms, etc., offensive and defensive of all kinds, weighed sixty 
pounds. In the latter times of the Republic, Pack-Horses or Mules 
lightened these burdens. To each trooper was assigned a Pack-Horse 
and its driver. Heavy baggage, reserve-weapons, clothing, food, in- 
cluding wine in skins, tents, tools, etc., were transported either in 
wagons or on pack-animals. In the Gallic War, under the Dictator 
Sulpitius, two hundred and fifty pack-mules were assigned to each 
Legion, which also had its own particular Train, of which the lading 
comprised the artillery of the day, crowsfeet, pontons of one kind or 
another, and intrenching materials. To the Train belonged a number 
of workmen taken from the two last centuries of the Second Classes of 
the People, besides carpenters and blacksmiths, wagonwrights, painters, 
and other mechanics for the making and repairs of military machines 
or engines. 
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«This is confirmed (A. S. K., i. 247, also i. 149). The Transport of 
the Impedimenta, not imposed on the Footmen and Troopers them- 
selves, was packed upon the pack-saddles of the Bat-Animals (Sag- 
marii), and later in carts and wheelbarrows. The Soldiers of the Train 
were styled Calones. The Light Baggage (Sagmaria) was seldom 
separated from the Legion. If it had to be, the ninth part of the 
legionaries had to back the loads of the two hundred and fifty pack- 
mules. The Heavy Baggage, etc., was loaded on carts and wagons. 

The artillery, fifty-five Ballistas and Onagers, with an army consist- 
ing of four Legions, were carried in wagons drawn by mules and cattle. 
The pontons were large casks on frames and wheels, serving at the same 
time as baggage-wagons. These casks, in forming a bridge, were laid 
with strong beams or planks, fastened or stayed with spikes and chains, 
Such bridges of casks, or large hogsheads (mentioned by Gibbon, i. 213, 
as constructed by Maximin A.D. 238), were used during the Thirty 
Years’ War, seventeenth century, and Bernard of Saxe-Weimar owed 
his escape to an improvised bridge floated upon beer-barrels, which 
again were brought into play by the Germans, instead of pontons, in 
some of the minor operations against the French in 1870. (See A.S. K., 
i. 405, Military Bridges.) A great deal of attention was paid to preserving 
the health of the Legionaries. Nevertheless the Romans did not have 
regular Field Surgeons for a long period after they had perfected their 
war arrangements. ‘The first physicians and surgeons were derived from 
Greece, B.c. 219, but they do not appear to have followed the troops into 
the field until the time of Augustus, when ten were assigned to every 
legion and one to.each cohort. Hyginus, a freedman of Augustus, in 
his work on Castrametation, speaks of a Hospital for sick troops and 
an Infirmary for diseased Horses. (A.S. K., i. 388; Hyginus, i. 417.) 
Besides those already mentioned, certain other functionaries were present 
with the army, viz., Matadores and Mensores, who laid out the camps ; 
the Commissary of the Stores; the Quartermaster; the Augurs, who 
were charged with the Religious services; the Tessarii, who gave out 
the Parole; the Campigni (or Campigene or Antisignani), picked vet- 
erans, who instructed the troops in the use of their weapons ;‘ and, 
finally, the Speculators (scouts) and Spioni (spies); the whole manage- 
ment of the commissary, Quartermaster, and correlative administrative 
services were under the Queestor of the Legion. As compared with the 
Supply and Transport services of the armies of the present period, those 
of the Romans were truly restricted, and for that reason they sought to 

4 When military arts were coming nearer to a Renaissance (New Birth), prac- 
tice with Arms of Precision, Bows and Cross-Bows, then Firm arms, was fostered 
by the Cities and Towns or Communities, and superiority rewarded by prizes at 
Matches, which kept alive a spirit of ambition among the Citizen class for excel- 
lence of aim, so necessary to the defense of their walls and homes, just as Tourna- 
ments maintained among the upper classes the warlike exercises peculiar to their 
service. 
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encumber themselves as little as possible. When forced marches be- 
came necessary the heavy baggage was always left behind. Hannibal 
set the example, and Cesar followed it. To sum the matter up, this 
whole business of ancient armies seemed to be little more than encamp- 
ing and fighting, and for this every man carried about with him what 
was indispensable upon his person. Still, in this statement, which con- 
flicts with the fact that the Ancients were provided with an organized 
Supply and Transport Service—there were plenty of rude wagons—the 
Celts used the country carriages with bodies of wicker-work—and, 
more or less rude, the number of equipages which accompanied an 
army of antiquity was sometimes enormous, like the thousands of 
wagons which constituted the famous wagon-fortresses of Zisca (died 
1425), drawn up for offensive or defensive battle, according to a rule, 
which evinced extraordinary knowledge of the science of the engineer. 

During the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, although mili- 
tary arrangements was deteriorating with terrible speed, nevertheless, 
once and a while, a General arose with organizing, administrative, and 
fighting capacity, which would put to blush commanders of more note, 
whom the public—easily deceived and incapable of judging correctly — 
hold in high consideration. Belisarius is known to most readers, and 
Narses to a few, but it is doubtful if one in a hundred thousand mili- 
tary students ever heard of the Frankish General Bucelinus, who con- 
tested with the shriveled Eunuch but able Narses the possession of 
Italy at Casilinum, now Capua-Nova, A.D. 523. He was one of the 
best captains of a dreary age, barren in great men. If his Franks had 
not fallen to plundering, Italy would have been severed from the 
Empire. 

Taking the admirable organization of Philip of Macedon as an 
acknowledged starting-point, the evidences of real progress of the ad- 
ministrative services are very far apart. 

The Discipline of ancient and medieval armies was very much 
like the Pack- and wagon-trains which bore their baggage and booty, 
rude and rough, but they answered the purpose for which they were 
designed. Among the first operations of a camp was to set up a gal- 
lows, and it was not long without pendants of suffering and criminal 
humanity. Another sure accompaniment were loose women. (Derne.) 
In this respect, however moral his first regulations upon landing in 
Germany, even that “ man tormentor,” as Hollis’s wicked Yager styled 
Gustavus Adolphus, on account of the moral restraints imposed upon 
his soldiers, the Swedish hero had to give in, and after the Franconian 
Campaign this strictness seems to have ceased. (Freytag’s “ Vergan- 
genheit,” ii. 47.) 

With Alexander, B.c. 325, the commissariat first became an ac- 
knowledged Branch of the Art of War; B.c. 350 soldiers commenced 
to receive pay ; about B.c. 100 witnessed the beginning of corruption 

Vor. XII.—No. 1. 7 
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in the military economy of the Romans; before a.p. 200 the Roman 
Infantry began to lay aside their Armor and Helmets as too heavy for 
their growing effeminacy ; the middle of the fifth century witnessed the 
rapid decay of the Roman army. 

From the time of Hannibal to that of Cesar things were at their 
best, and the Roman Art of War was brought to its highest point. 
During the reign of the latter’s successor, Augustus, the Roman 
Legions first encountered the pure Teutonic element, and the turn of 
the tide took place, and the ebb soon made itself more and more per- 
ceptible. In accordance with the opinion often expressed by the 
writer, the tactics and discipline even of the enervate and degenerate 
Romans was still able, and often, to encounter with success the aggre- 
gated individual strength and courage of barbarism. It required a 
long period of years for the Saracens, with all their fanaticism, to 
conquer Roman organization, effete as it was in many respects ; and it 
has been-claimed, with great justice, that the Legions of New Rome 
more than once stopped vast rivers of Mahomedan invasion, to which, 
in comparison, the Victory of Karl Martel at Tours was but the 
damming of a crevasse or an outbreak like a torrent occasioned by the 
bursting of a Rocky Mountain waterspout. 

All these great wars teach us nothing; and even the Conquests of 
Charlemagne, who appeared in the century succeeding the Byzantine 
Emperor Leo, author of a notable work on Military Science, left be- 
hind him nothing to reveal the means by which he accomplished such 
extraordinary marches and conquests, except that in his many great 
expeditions, especially those of his latter years, he was favored by the 
repairs of old Roman roads and the construction of new lines of com- 
munication, to which he paid an attention worthy of the foresight and 
COMMON SENSE which he possessed in so marked a degree, and so 
greatly distinguished his administration. (For observations on this 
Third Period, see A. 8. K., i. 455, particularly §§ 57, 58.) 

Two questions have always presented themselves to close investi- 
gators, to which no answer has ever been found or even suggesting 
itself: 1. How did the armies of Charlemagne transport themselves 
from one extremity of-Europe to the other in such short spaces of time? 
how were they furnished along their routes with supplies of all kinds? 
how, in a single campaign, could the emperor carry on war against 
enemies so far apart and so different? and how could he so promptly 
and easily overcome powerful enemies with armies which must natu- 
rally have been exhausted by the fatigues and privations they must 
inevitably have suffered and the long forced marches they were com- 
pelled to make? 2. How, constantly engaged in war, could he have 
been so perfectly ignorant, to all appearance, of what is generally deemed 
the “Art of carrying on War?’ And how could he have trans- 
ported his armies from the extremes of Italy and Spain to the North 
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of Germany without their marches being known or even suspected, 
or without his enemies awakening to the necessities of preparation ? 
How, at the very least, were men and horses fed throughout these 
expeditions, under the most opposite conditions of population and 
industry, when cultivation and cattle-raising were almost in their in- 
fancy ? 

These questions suggested by the career of Charlemagne are like a 
great many which arise through the study of Ancient and Medieval 
History, such as the mechanical appliances employed to build the Pyra- 
mids, or the art developed in the flat arches of. Cambodia; likewise 
through the revelations of other constructions and coeval mechanical 
productions with the people of the pile-dwellings. They probably 
came from Asia to Europe some six thousand or seven thousand 
years ago, being doubtless affected, as is every people, by the powerful 
modifying influences either produced or put in full play by such long 
and vast migrations. And the people who made the stone axes and 
the pile-dwellings is probably the same that reared the huge funeral 
piles known as dolmens or cromlechs. A dolmen consists of two im- 
mense blocks of stone placed on end,’ upon which a third is laid, form- 
ing a sort of table. The dead were buried beneath, with various im- 
plements and weapons at hand. How a people, without engineering skill 
and contrivances, could rear such masses into position, is a problem yet 
unsolved. They are found in Brittany, Southern France, Great Britain, 
Portugal, North Africa, Nubia, Palestine, and the East Indies, those 
of Brittany being the largest. 

Thus, instead of the golden age, that fancy represents as lying far 
back in the race’s childhood, we find the dull realities of a long Stone 
age, during which man endured all, and more than all, the perils and 
sufferings of the present. 

And yet, for each of us, as years steal over us, the days of our own 
vanished youth are ever “the good old days.” 

Charlemagne made fifty-three campaigns, which are distinct, besides 
a large number of others of which no positive monument exists,—one 
against the Aquitainians, eighteen against the Saxons, five against the 
Lombards, seven against the Arabs of Spain, one against the Thurin- 
gians, four against the Avares or Huns, two against the Bretons, one 
against the Bavarians, four against the Slaves, five against the Saracens 
in Italy, three against the Danes, two against the Greeks. 

But this is wandering far away from the subject of wagon-transport, 
since to the history of the progress of vehicular development this Intro- 
ductory Article is especially directed. 

In a book (Burgess’s “ Coach-Building,” London, 1881) which long 


5 In some instances there are three or more uprights. The covering stone of 
one specimen is eighteen feet long by nine broad. In the Anglesea cromlechs are 
stones weighing thirty tons each. 
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eluded search,’ appears the following history of the historical progress 
of wagon-building, which is quoted entire. Want of time has pre- 
vented the illustration and development of this subject, which will be 
resumed in future numbers of THE UNITED SERVICE, with citations 
from the most trustworthy authorities. They would have been digested 
in this number, but the new proprietors of the Magazine, pressed for 
time, preferred an Introductory to an Exhaustive article, and one 
which would invite attention to a subject which must be of great in- 


terest to military men, 


“The progress and art of coach-making, like the progress of most inventions 
and discoveries, has been rather slow, we may say remarkably slow. Sometimes it 
made a sudden start, but a reaction in the other direction generally settled it before 
much advance had been made; but seeing that the early portions of the Old Testa- 
ment contain references to wheel-carriages, it does seem rather strange that perfec- 
tion should take so long to arrive at. This may be partly accounted for by the fact 
that the nations of the earth were always at war with one another, and consequently 
had no time to foster inventive power. [For instance, the warlike and military 
Romans invented nothing, but tried or experimented with everything in Organiza- 
tion, Tactics, Arms, ete., which struck them as better than their own, until they 
absolutely worked out a perfect dual machine, Personal and Material, by which 
they were enabled to conquer the world known to them.]? And this has, unfortu- 
nately, been the case until comparatively recent times. The first land carriages 
were doubtless very primitive contrivances. [Sledges or stone boats, of which and 
little better specimens are still in general use in Madeira and other mountainous 
countries, and even in the city of Amsterdam, Holland, the latter from local causes. ] 
Though the ‘chariot’ and the ‘wagon’ are mentioned in Genesis, no description is 
given of their construction. Joseph rode in the second chariot of Pharaoh as a mark 
of great honor and dignity. ‘ Wagons’ were dispatched from the court of Egypt to 
convey thither the wives and little ones of the family of Jacob. From this, as well 
as the fact of the brethren of Joseph bearing their corn away on asses [ Bat- or Pack- 
animals which are still in general use in Spain, and even, yet, in some parts of 
England], we may infer that wheel carriages, even of the most simple construction, 
were not in general use at this time. It is very probable that the common vehicle 
of the period was an embryo sledge [stone boat], drawn by man or beast along the 
ground. The Bible, and the hieroglyphics on the various ruins of ancient Egypt, 
furnish us with the earliest authentic records. In the case of Egypt this is particu- 
larly valuable to us, because of the great degree of culture arrived at in the civilized 
arts. In fact, it is the chief country of which we have any record of the progress 
of these arts, and though not actually established, it is extremely probable that to 
the Egyptians we owe the invention, or at least the introduction, of the wheel. 
These people were early engaged in the erection of large buildings and monu- 


6 I never started in search of information but that with pecunia, patience, and 
perseverance, it was found. In this case it turned up, first, in the New York So- 
ciety Library, ‘‘ English Pleasure Carriages, their Origin, History, etc., etc., illus- 
trated by numerous designs,’ by William Bridges Adams, London, 1837; and 
second, in ‘The World on Wheels, or Carriages with their Associations, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present Time, etc., with nearly 400 illustrations,” by Ezra 
M. Stratton, New York, 1878. These works, by a series of wood-cuts, etc., show 
the gradual evolution of our elegant equipages from the primitive stone boat,— 
from the rudest mode of conveyance to one, hung so deftly on springs, that any 
invalid can be transported even over villainous roads without suffering. 

7 Passages within [ ] added or inserted by J. W. de P. 
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ments, of which the pyramids and sphinxes are such striking examples; and in 
order to convey the enormous blocks of granite and [less heavy] stone to their 
ultimate destination, the roller would be the first thing to suggest itself as a means 
of facilitating transit. The next step would be the formation of a truck, to which 
these rollers could be attached, and on which could be placed the materials to be 
moved. Progression with a contrivance of this kind would necessarily be rather 
slow, but it would soon become apparent that if a larger roller were used the motion 
could be accelerated. F 

‘‘The next improvement would be an endeavor to lighten the rollers by saw- 
ing them into thick slices, and connecting them by a horizontal roller of smaller 
dimensions, giving a rude representation of a wheel and axle. The agricultural 
carts used by the peasantry of Chili, in South America, were made in this fashion 
until very recently. The further lightening of these cars would follow almost as a 
matter of course, by cutting the slices of the trunk to form the wheel, thinner, and 
further, by cutting away portions of this slice, forming spokes. The wheel having 
arrived at this stage of perfection, the axles would call fora little attention. Up till 
the present they would be fixed firmly to the wheels and revolve with them. This 
arrangement would cause great inconvenience in turning, for one wheel would re- 
volve more rapidly than the other, by reason of the circle described by one wheel in 
turning round being greater than that of the other, and the vehicle would be liable to 
overturn. Thenext step was to arrange that the wheels could revolve independently 
of the axle. This being done, we have the wheel, in its principles, the same as at 
present. The paintings and sculptures upon the walls of the temples and tombs of 
Egypt show that wheeled carriages were in use in that country at an early period. 
In the Bible they are usually translated ‘chariot.’ They are of great interest to us, 
as they formed the chief means of conveying man for two thousand years before 
Christ, and were more or less the type of all other vehicles of the ancient world. 
We find certain words used in describing them, buth by Homer, who lived one 
thousand years before Christ, and by Moses, who lived at least five hundred years 
earlier; and these words are the technical terms in use at the present day, such as 
axles, wheels, naves, tires, spokes, etc. 

‘<Tt is reasonable to infer from this that the art to which these terms apply must 
have existed prior to the writers’ description ; so that any doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the Egyptian sculptures must be dispelled by the references of the above 
authors. In the fifth book of the Iliad: ‘ The awful Juno led out the golden-bitted 
horses, whilst Hebe fitted the whirling wheels on the iron axle of the swift chariot. 
The wheels had each eight brazen spokes. The felloes were of gold, secured with 
brazen tires all round, admirable to the sight. The seat was of gold hung by silver 
cords. The beam or pole was of silver, at the end of which were hung the golden 
yoke and the golden reins.’ 

[In regard to the golden bits, recent explorations of lacustrine deposits reveal a 
perfect acquaintance with the present form and power of a curb-bit, and one, not only 
practical but elegant, of bronze rewarded search within a year. The most curious 
fact determined by the size of this bit is that the horses of the period when this 
bronze was fabricated, must have been small horses, ponies, not with the usual ugly 
heads out of proportion to the size of the animal, but elegantly formed, like the 
Arab, with graceful muzzles and finely-cut jaws. ] 

‘‘The car was greatly used by the Romans, being adopted from the one used 
by the Etrurians, a neighboring country on the Italian peninsula. These latter 
people were traditionally the first to place a huod or awning over the open two- 
wheeled car, and they showed great taste in decorating their vehicles in the manner 
familiar to us by the remains of their pottery. <A fine copy of one of the Roman 
cars is in the museum at South Kensington [London], cast from the original in the 
Vatican. Herodotus (450 B.c.) mentions that the Scythians used a vehicle, which 
consisted of a rough platform upon wheels, on which was placed a covering like a 
bee-hive, composed of basket-work, and covered with skins. [The Roman serpea 
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was a very ancient form of vehicle, the body of which was of osier basket-work. 
It originated with the Gauls, by whom it was styled benna, and by them it was em- 
ployed for the conveyance of persons and goods in time of peace, and baggage during 
war. These osier wagonettes are still extant and in use in some of the provinces 
of Austria, and I saw officers using*them with the army in 1852-8 in Italy. Mar- 
shal.Count Saxe, commanding, rode in one in 1745, during the battle of Fontenoy, 
and elaborated, they appear daily among more pretentious vehicles.] When they 
pitched anywhere these [Etrurian] huts were taken off, and served them as dwell- 
ings in lieu of tents. [This is neither more nor less than a rude type of the present 
Turkish araba, drawn by high-bred oxen or buffaloes, in which the wives of the 
richest Turkish officials and magnates still take their airing in fine weather.] The 
war chariots used by the Persians were much larger than those used by contem- 
porary nations. The idea seems to have been to form a sort of turret on the car to 
protect the warriors in action. These vehicles were provided with curved blades, 
like seythes, which projected from the axle-trees [und even from the wheels], for 
the purpose of maiming the enemy as they drove through them. 

‘* At the period of the invasion of [England] by the Romans, a car or chariot 
seems to have been in use, which they [the latter] had not met with before. It was 
larger than the Roman car, and possessed a seat, from which feature it was called 
essedum. It was doubtless an improved vehicle of its kind, for Cicero, writing to a 
friend in Britain, says ‘ that there appeared little worth bringing away from Britain 
except the chariot, of which he wished his friend to bring him one as a pattern.’ 
Sir William Gell, in his work on Pompeii, which was destroyed A.D. 79, mentions 
that three wheels had been dug out of the ruins in his day very much like our 
modern wheels,—a little dished, and four feet three inches high, with ten spokes, 
rather thicker at each end than in the middle. He also gives an illustration of a 
cart used for the conveyance of wine in a large skin or leather bag; it is a four- 
wheeled cart, with an arch in the centre for the front wheel to turn under. The 
pole appears to end in a fork and to be attached to the axle-bed. 

‘¢On the decline of the Roman power, many of the arts of civilization which 
they had been instrumental in forwarding fell into disuse. The skilled artisans 
died and left no successors, there being no demand for them. This will account 
for no mention being made of carriages or chariots for some centuries. Of course 
there were various primitive contrivances in use to which the name of cart was 
given; but the great and wealthy moved about the cities or traveled on horseback, 
or if they were incapable of this, they used litters carried by men or horses 
[by horses or mules tandem, so to speak, or abreast with the litter or palanquin 
between]. The great bar to the general adoption of wheeled carriages was un- 
doubtedly the very bad state of the roads [after the. Romans began to neglect or 
abandon their public roads. For instance, Palestine, once threaded with roads, 
crossing chasms and streams by permanent stone viaducts and bridges, has now 
almost entirely, if not absolutely, ceased to possess either routes or trustworthy 
bridges. Consult General von Hardegg’s ‘“‘ Anlestung zum Studium der Kriegs- 
_geschichte,” ete., Vol. i. Book IV., page 423]. An evident improvement in con- 
struction was made by the Saxons. In the Cotton Library there is a valuable illu- 
minated manuscript, supposed to be the work of Elfricus, Abbot of Malmesbury. 
The subject is a commentary on the Books of Genesis and Exodus, with accom- 
panying illustrations. In one of these is represented the first approach to a slung 
[type of the C spring?] carriage, and it may be interesting to lovers of historical 
coincidence that it is given in an illustration of the meeting of Joseph and Jacob, 
and in that part of the Bible which first makes mention of vehicular conveyance. 
The chariot in which Joseph is seated is a kind of hammock (most probably made 
of leather, which was much used by the Anglo-Saxons), suspended by iron hooks 
from a framework of wood. It moves upon four wheels, the construction of which 
is not clear, owing to the decorative license taken with them by the artist. 

“ The father of Joseph is placed in a cart, which we doubt not, from its extreme 
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simplicity, is a faithful type of those of the time. This proves the illuminator to 
have been true to his subject and the custom of the period in which he lived, as 
the chariot was monopolized by the great men, while the people rode in carts. 

‘With the Normans came the horse-litter, a native originally of Bithynia, 
and from hence introduced into Rome, where it is still used by the Pope on state 
occasions, and also among the mountain-passes of Sicily, as well as in Spain and 
Portugal. Malmesbury records that the dead body of Rufus was placed upon a 
rheda caballaria, a kind of horse-litter. King John, in his last illness, was con- 
veyed from the Abbey of Swinstead in lectica equestre. These were for several 
succeeding reigns the only carriages in use for persons of distinction. Froissart 
writes of Isabel, the second wife of Richard II., as ‘La june Royne d’Angleterre 
en une litiere moult riche qui etoit ordonée pour elle.’ These litters were seldom 
used except upon state occasions. When Margaret, daughter of Henry II., went 
into Scotland, she is described as ‘journeying on a faire palfrey,’ but after her was 
conveyed, by two footmen, ‘one very rich litere borne by two faire coursers vary 
nobly drest; in which litre the queen was borne in the intryng of the good towns, 
or otherwise to her good playsher.’ 

‘‘Carriages proper were first introduced on the Continent. Italy, France, 
Spain, and Germany contend with each other for the honor of the first introduc- 
tion. The earliest record we have is on the authority of Beckmann, who says that 
when at.the close of the thirteenth century Charles of Anjou entered Naples, his 
queen rode in a caretta, the outside and the inside of which were covered with sky- 
blue velvet, interspersed with golden lilies. 

‘‘ The English were not long before they adopted this new innovation. In an 
early English poem called the ‘Squyr of Low Degree,’ supposed to be before the 
time of Chaucer, the father of the Princess of Hungary thus makes promise: 


‘To-morrow ye shall on hunting fare, 
And ride my daughter in a chare, 

It stfRll be covered with velvet red, 
And cloths of fine gold all about your head, 
With damask white and azure blue, 

Well diapered with lilies new; 

Your pomelles shall be ended with gold, 
Your chains enamelled many a fold.’ 


‘The pomelles were doubtless the handles to the rods affixed towards the roof 
of the ‘chariette,’ and were for the purpose of holding by, when deep ruts or ob- 
stacles in the rcads caused an unusual jerk to the vehicle. On the Continent, there 
seems to have been a great deal of opposition to the use of carriages. In 1294, 
Philip, King of France, issued an ordinance prohibiting the citizens’ wives the use 
of cars or chars; and later on, Pope Pius IV. exhorted his cardinals and bishops 
not to ride in coaches, according to the fashion of the time, but to leave such things 
to women; and it really was thought infra dig. for a man to travel other than on 
horseback. Even his holiness the Pope rode upon a gray horse; though to indem- 
nify him for the exertion his horse was led and his stirrup held by kings and 
emperors. 

‘‘These exhortations had about the same effect as James I.’s ‘ Counterblast to 
Tobacco ;’ they created an increased demand, and the people showed their sense in 
preferring the ease that does no injury to the self-denial that does no good, in 
spite of the opposition of their superiors. The first coach made in England was 
for the Earl of Rutland, in 1555, and Walter Rippon was the builder. He after- 
wards made one for [‘‘ Bloody’’] Queen Mary [Tudor]. Stowe’s ‘Summerie of the 
English Chronicle’ is the authority upon which this statement is made. 

‘‘In a postscript to the life of Thomas Parr, written by Taylor, the water poet 
(and a mortal enemy to land-carriages), we find the following note: ‘He (Parr) 
was eighty-one years old before there was any coach in England (Parr was born in 
Edward IV.’s reign, in 1483) ; for the first ever seen here was brought out of the 
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Netherlands by one William Boonen, a Dutchman, who gave a coach to Queen 
Elizabeth, for she had been seven years a queen before she had any coach; since 
when they have increased with a mischief, and ruined all the best housekeeping, 
to the undoing of the watermen, by the mu!titudes of Hackney coaches. But they 
never swarmed so much to pester the streets as they do now till the year 1605; 
and then was the Gunpowder Treason hatched and at that time did the coaches 
breed and multiply.’ Taylor is to be thanked not only for his information, but for 
his capital, though unconscious, burlesque upon those fancied philosophers who talk 
of cause and effect, where events, because they happen in sequence, are made to 
defend one or the other, when the fact of their being two things apart makes them 
independent existences. 

‘* We have not space to dwell upon these old specimens at length. Queen Eliza- 
beth’s coach is called by an old author ‘a moving temple.’ It had doors all round, so 
that when the people desired, and the Virgin Queen was agreeable, they might feast 
their eyes on the beauty of its trimming or linings. The following entry in Sir 
William Dugdale’s Diary may be interesting : ‘1681, Payd to Mr. Meares, a coach- 
maker, in St. Martin’s Lane [London], for a little chariot w I then sent into the 
country, £23: 18s: Od: [equal five hundred dollars, if not more, to-day in this country], 
and for a cover of canvas, £01: 00s: 00d:; also for harness for the horses, £04: 00s: 
00d.’ The opposition on the part of the Watermen to the introduction of coaches 
assumed rather serious proportions, more especially as the populace sided with them. 
To such a height did the antagonism run, that a movement was made to introduce a 
Bill into Parliament to prevent the increase of coaches; the apology for its intro- 
duction being, that in war time it would be a matter of great difficulty to mount 
the troops, if so many horses were monopolized for these coaches. Luckily, how- 
ever, it came to nothing, and the antipathy gradually died out. Coaches and 
vehicles of all descriptions now became general, and in 1635 a patent was granted 
to Sir Saunders Duncombe for the introduction of Sedans, their purpose being to 
interfere with the too frequent use of coaches to the hindrance of the carts and 
carriages employed in the necessary provision of the city and suburbs. A rivalry 
now sprung up between coach and sedan, and gave rise to a humorous tract in 
which they hold a colloquy as to which should take precedence, a brewer’s cart 
being appointed umpire. 

‘¢ The coaches at this period were fearfully and wonderfully made. There are 
several examples of them scattered about in various [English and European] 
museums. The people who used them at this time had no great ideas of them, 
for so formidable an affair was the undertaking of a journey reckoned, that even 
from Birmingham to London a departure was the signal for making a will, fol- 
lowed by a solemn farewell of wife and children and household. 

[Nevertheless, coaches or carriages were taken by princes and generals into 
the field. Wallenstein was never without a train of them in his campaigns, and 
Gustavus Adolphus passed the night before Lutzen in his coach conversing and 
discussing military questions pertinent to the momentous coming strife of the next 
day with Kniphausen and Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar. There are numerous and 
clear contemporaneous representations of every species of vehicle, including artil- 
lery, that moved with armies in the seventeenth century to be found in the “ Thea- 
trum Europeum”’ and Puffendorf’s “‘ Life of Charles X., Gustavus,” in the De 
Peyster Alcove in the New York Society Library.] : 

‘‘Towards the end of the seventeenth century improvements began to take 
place. In Wood’s Diary mention is made of a machine called the ‘ Flying Coach,’ 
which performed the journey between Oxford and London in thirteen hours. This 
was express-rate for that age, especially as there was some talk of making a law to 
limit the ground tovered by a coach to thirty miles a day in summer, and twenty- 
five miles a day in winter. Oh, those good old times! The outcry lessened, and 
the imperfect vehicles and bad roads were left to passengers unmolested. What 
the latter were may be imagined from the fact that, when Charles III., of Spain, 
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visited England, and Prince George, of Denmark, went out to meet him, both 
princes were so impeded by the badness of the roads that their carriages were 
obliged to be borne on the shoulders of the peasantry, and they were six hours in 
performing the last nine miles of their journey. | 

‘In the eighteenth century improvements were made in the construction of 
coaches, but they were still heavy, lumbering contrivances, so that little or no progress 
was made in the rate at which they traveled. Even so late as 1760 a journey from 
Edinburgh to London occupied eighteen days, a part of the roads being only accessi- 
ble by Pack-horses. There is a very good specimen of the vehicle of the early part of 
the eighteenth century in the South Kensington Museum, belonging to the Earl of 
Darnley’s family, and is well worthy of study, as being one of the lightest examples 
known of this period. In the Museum of South Kensington is also an excellent 
example of the fully-developed coach of 1790. It is a very massive-looking affair, 
and belonged to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland. It looks very much like a fuded 
edition of the [London] City state-coach now, though when new it doubtless had a 
very good appearance. It consists of a very large body, suspended from upright 
or whip-springs by means of leather braces; the standing pillars slope outwards, 
making the sides longer at the roof than at the elbow-line. The wheels are of good 
height, and the carriage part is very massively constructed, the upper part being 
finished off with scroll iron-work, and on this, in the front, the coachman’s hammer- 
cloth is raised. The panels are painted with landscapes, etc., by Hamilton, R.A., 
and no doubt altogether it cost a deal of money. 

‘Vehicles now began to assume that variety of shape and form of which we 
have in our own time so many specimens. There were Landaus introduced from a 
town of that name in Germany; these were like the coaches, only made to open in 
the centre of the roof, just as they do now, but instead of the covering falling into 
a horizontal line, it only fell back to an angle of forty-five degrees, and this pattern 
was maintained for a number of years. 

‘‘ Landaulets were chariots made to open. Generally speaking, the difference 
between a coach and a chariot was that the former had two seats for the aceommo- 
dation of passengers and the latter but one, and in appearance was like a coach cut 
in half. Then came phaetons, barouches, sociables, curricles, gigs, and whiskies, 
which, in their general form and attributes, were similar to the vehicles of the 
present day which bear their names. In those days fast driving was all the ‘ go,’ 
and young men vied with each other in driving the loftiest and most dangerous 
gigs and phaetons. [As to “loftiness,”’ they towered so high, that an aged relative 
recalling one imported from England some eighty odd years ago, spoke as if seated 
in them the occupants could look into the second-story windows as they rode 
along.] Contemporary literature teemed with romantic tales of spills and hair- 
breadth ’scapes from these vehicles, and yet dilated on the fearful pleasure there 
was in driving them. The larger wheeled vehicles were hung upon framed car- 
riages, with whip-springs behind and elbow-springs in front, like the gentlemen’s 
cabriolets of the present day. When drawn by two horses they were called curri- 
cles, or by one horse, chaises. There was a little variation in the shape of the body, 
viz., the full-curricle pattern and the half-curricle, with or without a boot, similar 
to a Tilbury or a gig body. The wheels were four feet three inches to five feet in 
height. Lancewood was then used for shafts. It is at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century that real progress is to be found in coaches and other carriages. 

‘In 1804, Mr. Obadiah Elliot, a coachmaker of Lambeth, patented a plan for 
hanging vehicles upon elliptic springs, thus doing away with the heavy perch, as 
the longitudinal timber or iron connecting the hind carriage with the fore carriage 
is called. Perches ure still used, but are chiefly confined to coaches proper, or those 
hung upon C-springs. Elliot also considerably lightened the carriage part of the 
vehicles he turned out. This was the first step to a grand revolution in the manu- 
facture of carriages, which was to affect every variety of vehicle, great and small. 
Elliot’s enterprise was rewarded by the gold medal of the Society of Arts, and by 
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his business becoming a very prosperous one, for the public were not slow in dis- 
covering the advantages arising from great lightness in vehicles. A print pub- 
lished in 1816 shows a landaulet hung on elliptic springs, four in number, with a 
square boot framed to the body, and the driving-seat supported on iron-work high 
above the boot. Behind them is a foot-board supported on the pump-handles. The 
distance between the axle-trees is very short, only six feet six inches from centre 
to centre. The body is rather small, and the wheels are three feet eight inches and 
four feet eight inches high respectively, and the bottom of the body is three feet six 
inches above the ground. The span or opening of the springs is ten inches. In 
1814 there were twenty-three thousand four hundred four-wheeled vehicles paying 
duty to the government, twenty-seven thousand three hundred two-wheeled, and 
eighteen thousand five hundred tax carts in Great Britain, showing a total of sixty- 
nine thousand two hundred vehicles. The later returns will show how much a re- 
duction in the duties and the use of elliptic springs have promoted the increase of 
vehicles of all kinds. 

‘¢ A vehicle much in fashion at this period was the curricle, which had been in 
use for some time in Italy, where it was suspended from leather braces. Springs 
were added by the French, and, on its being introduced here, the English altered 
the shape, giving back a graceful ogee curve, improved the hood, and added a 
spring-bar across the horses’ backs. [This method of harnessing was adopted for 
very light field-pieces, which, thence, were styled curricle-guns.] It was a vehicle 
of easy draught, and could be driven at great speed. Unfortunately, it was rather 
dangerous if the horse shied or stumbled, and this tended to reduce the demand, 
for it was gradually superseded by the cabriolet, though Charles Dickens used one 
as soon as he could afford it, and Count d’Orsay had one made as late as 1836. 
The vehicle called the briska or britchka was introduced about 1818 from Austria. 
It was hung both upon C-springs and elliptic springs, and was made in various 
sizes for different requirements. It was nearly straight along the bottom. The 
hind panel was ogee-shaped, and the front terminated in a square boot. 

‘‘ There was a rumble behind, and the back seat was fitted with a hood, which 
could be raised or lowered at pleasure, and the knees were covered by a folding 
knee-flap. This was an inconvenient vehicle for our climate, as only half the 
number could be sheltered in wet weather that could be accommodated in dry. It 
wus very fashionable for a time, but died out about 1840. 

‘The ‘Stanhope’ takes its name from being first built to the order and under 
the superintendence of the Hon. Fitzroy Stanhope, by Tilbury, the builder of the 
vehicle bearing that name. It was shaped like the old ribbed gig, but was hung 
upon four springs, two of which were bolted between the shafts and the axle, and 
the other two crossways, parallel to the axle at either end of the body, and 
shackled to the side-springs. Stanhopes are an easy kind of vehicle, and do not rock 
so much as other gigs behind a rough-trotting horse. At the same time they are 
rather heavy, owing to the large amount of iron plating used to strengthen the 
shafts, ete. The ‘ Tilbury’ was very much like the Stanhope, but had no boot, and 
like it was heavily plated with iron. It was hung by two elbow-springs in front, 
with leather traces to the shafts or front cross-bar, and behind by two elbow-springs 
passing from beneath the seat to a cross-spring, raised to the level of the back rail 
of the body by three straight irons from the hind part of the cross-bar. Later, two 
more springs were added between the axletree and the shafts by scroll-irons. The 
Tilbury was a very good-looking and durable vehicle, but its weight took away the 
public favor, and it went out of fashion about 1850. It was, however, adopted 
with great success by Italy and other continental countries where the roads are 
bad and solidity of construction is the first consideration. Dog-carts and Tandem- 
carts are too well known to need description. [At one time artillery-horses were 
harnessed tandem or in strings, one ahead of the other, as is still the fashion 
with cart-horses in many parts of Europe.] The former were so called from their 
being used for the conveyance of sporting dogs, such as greyhounds or pointers; 
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and the slats or lower arrangement of the sides was for the purpose of admitting 
air to the animals, though scarcely ever used for that purpose now. The original 
plan has been pretty closely adhered to, except that the boot is considerably reduced, 
and made to harmonize more with the other parts. Some of the greatest improve- 
ments in the shape and style of various vehicles were effected by a celebrated 
maker named Samuel Hobson, who remodeled and improved pretty nearly every 
vehicle which came under his hands. He particularly directed his attention to the 
true proportion of parts and artistic form of carriages. He lowered the bodies, and 
lengthened the under or ‘carriage’ part. The curves and sweeps also received due 
attention. In fact, he carefully studied those trifles (us Michael Angelo’s friend 
would have termed them), on which depended the success of the production as a 
work of art. Imitation being the sincerest form of flattery, the other coachmakers 
soon showed their sense by copying his best ideas, though, to give these other coach- 
makers their due, they greatly assisted Mr. Hobson with suggestions for improve- 
ments, and, as a reward, availed themselves of his superior talent for working on 
these ideas. As our [English] interior trade and manufactures increased, the cus- 
tom arose of sending commercial travelers throughout England to call attention to 
the various goods, and it was found very convenient to send these travelers in light 
vehicles, which could convey samples of the various articles. This led to a great 
increase in the number of gigs; and about 1830 one coach-factory of London sup- 
plied several hundreds of their vehicles to travelers at annual rentals. And though 
on the introduction of the railway system long journeys by road were unnecessary, 
these gigs were found of great use in town and suburban journeys, and in London 
they may be seen by hundreds daily, and they are scarcely used by any one else but 
commercial travelers. In 1210 a duty was levied by government upon vehicles for 
sale. It was repealed in 1825, but the returns give the number of vehicles built for 
private use in 1814 as 3636, and in 1824 as 5148, whilst the number of carriages in 
use in 1824 had grown to 25,000 four-wheeled and 36,000 two-wheeled, besides 15,000 
tax-carts, an increase since 1814 of 20,000 vehicles. 

‘(Tn 1824 there was built for George IV. a low phaeton called a pony phaeton, 
which has since become very common, and has undergone but very little change 
from theoriginal. It was acab-shape, half-caned, with a skeleton bottom, side, hung 
upon four elliptical springs, with crane ironwork back and front. It was drawn 
by two ponies; the wheels were only twenty-one and thirty-three inches high. 
[As hereinbefore mentioned, Marshal Count Saxe commanded from such a car- 
riage, not.the saddle, at Fontenoy, in 1745.] A carriage had been introduced from 
Germany, called a Droitska, or droskey,—an open carriage with a hood, on a perch, 
and suspended from C-springs. The peculiarity was that the body was hung very 
near the perch, so that the seat was only twelve inches above the hind axle-tree, 
and the place for the legs was on either side of the perch. The chief merits of this 
vehicle consisted in its lightness as compared with barouches and briskas, and its 
shortness. 

‘‘The cab-phaeton was invented by a Mr. Davies, of Albany Street, London, 
about 18385; it consisted of a cab-body, with a hood hung upon four elliptical 
springs, and a low driving-seat and dasher for one horse. It met with great suc- 
cess, and was soon in general use. It was introduced on the Continent, where it 
became known under the name of ‘ Milord,’ and became the common hack carriage, 
after which it went out of fashion with the upper circles. It has, however, been 
recently revived, under the name of ‘ Victoria.’ The Prince of Wales and Baron 
Rothschild set the fashion by using Victorias about 1869, and it really is a very 
elegant and useful vehicle. In 1839 the first Brougham was built by Mr. Robin- 
son, of Mount Street, London, for Lord Brougham, since when this has become 
the most common and the most fashionable vehicle in use. The size of the first 
brougham was in its chief dimensions similar to those now manufactured ; it was 
hung on elliptic springs in front, and five springs behind. Coach-makers seemed 
to have lavished the greatest care and attention on these vehicles, in order to turn 
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out the lightest, and, at the same time, the most artistic contrivance, and great 
success has attended their efforts. 

‘The foregoing is a brief history of vehicular conveyances from the earliest 
times to the present. During the last ten or fifteen years many further improve- 
ments have been added, tending to produce more perfect vehicles in every respect ; 
but these improvements have been more in matters of detail than those at the com- 
mencement of the century, and hence are more likely to escape ordinary observa- 
tion ; but the critical eye will soon discover these changes, and marvel at the short 
space of time in which the real work has been done. A glance at the public car- 
riages may not be out of place. Hackney coaches were first used in England in 
1605. These were similar to the coaches used by fashionable people, but they did 
not ply for hire in the streets, but remained at the hiring-yards until they were 
wanted. Their number soon increased, owing to there being a greater number 
of persons who wished to hire than could afford to keep a conveyarce of their own. 
In 1635 the number was limited to fifty; but, in spite of the opposition of the king, 
they continued to increase in number, and in 1640 there were three hundred in 
London. In Paris they were introduced by Nicholas Sauvage, who lived in a 
street at the sign of St. Fiacre, and from this circumstance hackney carriages are 
called ‘ fiacres’ in France. In 1772 the hire of a fiacre in Paris was one shilling 
for the first hour, and tenpence for the second. There were four hundred hackney 
coaches in London in 1662, and the government then levied a yearly duty of five 
pounds each upon them. In spite of this, their number had in 1694 increased to 
seven hundred, a substantial proof of their usefulness. In 1703 a stage-coach per- 
formed the journey from London to Portsmouth (some seventy-five miles), when 

‘ the roads were good, in fourteen hours. From this time there was a gradual increase 
in the number and destinations of stage-coaches. In 1755 stage-coaches are described 
as being covered with dull black leather, studded with broad-headed nails by way of 
ornament, and oval windows in the quarters, with the frames painted red. On the 
panels the destination of the coach was displayed in bold characters. The roof rose 
in a high curve, with a rail round it. The coachman and guard sat in front upon a 
high narrow boot, sometimes garnished with a hammer-cloth ornamented with a 
deep fringe. Behind was an immense basket, supported by iron bars, in which 
passengers were carried at a cheaper rate than in other parts of the vehicle. The 
wheels were painted red. The coach was usually drawn by three horses, on the first 
of which a postilion rode, dressed in green and gold, and with a cocked hat. This 
machine groaned and creaked as it went along, with every tug the horses gave, 
though the ordinary speed was somewhere about four miles an hour One hundred 
years ago news and letters traveled very slowly: the post-boys, to whom letter- 
bags were intrusted, progressing at the rate of three and a half miles an hour! In 
1784 a proposal was laid before government by Mr. John Palmer, the originator 
of mail-coaches, to run quicker vehicles, though at much dearer rates of postage. 
This scheme was at first opposed by Parliament; but after a struggle of some two 
years, Palmer’s coaches were adopted for the conveyance of the mails, though the 
rate at which these traveled was only six miles an hour for a long time after their 
introduction. 

‘“‘ A great impetus was given to the production of a better form of stage-conches 
by gentlemen taking to drive them as an amusement, and two clubs were soon 
formed of noblemen and gentlemen who took an interest in four-in-hand driving 
and in vehicles in general. Several clubs of this kind are now flourishing to en- 
courage manly sport, and with the capacity to promote improvements in the form 
of the ‘drag,’ as it is now called. It is to an architect that we owe the invention 
of the Hansom cab. The safety consisted in the arrangement of the frame-work at 
the nearest part to the ground, so as to prevent an upset if the cab tilted up or 
down. The inventor was Mr. Hansom, the architect of the Birmingham Town 
Hall. Numberless improvements have been made on this idea, but the leading 


principles are the same. 
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‘Tn 1829 the first omnibus was started in London by Mr. Shillibeer, who some 
time previously had been a coachmaker in Paris. It was drawn by three horses, 
and carried twenty-two passengers, all inside. The fare was a shilling from the 
‘Yorkshire Stingo,’ in Marylebone Road, to the Bank. This vehicle was found 
too large for the streets of London, so a smaller one was started, drawn by two 
horses, and carrying twelve passengers inside. In 1849 an outside seat was added 
along the centre of the roof, and by 1857 the omnibus had become pretty nearly the 
same form as [the Londoners] now know it. Our present omnibus is probably the 
lightest vehicle of its kind for carrying such a large number of passengers. Its 
average weight is about twenty-five hundredweight. The London General Omnibus 
Company have, on an average, six hundred and twenty-six omnibuses running on 
week-days, and six thousand nine hundred and thirty-tive horses to work them. 
They build their own vehicles, and each runs about sixty miles a day at a speed of 
about six miles an hour, and nearly all are supplied with brake-retarders, worked 
by the fvot, which effect a greut saving in the strain put upon the horses in 
stopping.” 


In ensuing numbers attention will be paid to military proper, but, 
as this is the most succinct history of carriages to be met with, it may 
prove interesting even to soldiers, since improvements in common car- 
riages and army vehicles have undergone similar progressive ameliora- 


tions. 
J. WATTS DE PEYSTER, 
Brevet Major-General S.N.Y. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE following announcement appeared in the December number of 
this magazine: 


“We have sold and transferred to Mr. T. H. 8. Hamersly, of New 
York, all our right, title, and interest in and to THE UNITED SERVICE 
magazine, the transfer taking effect immediately on the publication of 
the current number. Commencing with the number for January, 1885, 
therefore, THE UNITED SERVICE will appear with the imprint of its 
_ hew proprietor. Owing to the fact that Mr. T. H. S. Hamersly is the 
brother of our Mr. L. R. Hamersly, it may be proper, in order to guard 
against possible misapprehension, to state definitely that the sale and 
transfer here announced is a bona fide business transaction, that Mr. T. 
H. 8. Hamersly has given a good and sufficient money consideration 
for the property he acquires, and that the firm of L. R. Hamersly & 
Co. have parted, fully and finally, with all proprietary interest in the 
magazine. The new proprietor of THE UNITED SERVICE is well 
known to the Army and Navy as the publisher of the ‘One Hundred 
Years’ Register’ of the respective services, and possesses peculiar facil- 
ities for successfully conducting the magazine which it was our fortune 
to found. The property has always been a paying one, and was never 
more prosperous than at this moment. Our only reason for disposing 
of it is, that we may be more free to develop other enterprises which 
we have either in hand or in contemplation. 

“With very hearty thanks to each and every of the friends and 
patrons who have helped to make THE UNITED SERVICE a recognized 
and successful institution, we bespeak for our successor in its proprietor- 
ship the good-will and substantial support which we are confident he 
will leave nothing undone to deserve. 


“L, R. HAMERSLY & Co.” 


In accordance with the above, the office of THE UNITED SERVICE 
is established at 835 Broadway, New York City, where we will be 
glad to see our friends. In connection with the transfer, we desire 
to express our thanks to our predecessors for many courtesies attending 
it and much valuable advice and assistance. 
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WE call attention to the prospectus of Tae Unirep Service for 
1885, to be found among publishers’ announcements printed in the 
front of the magazine. It is our intention to keep to the high stand- 
ard in the conduct of this periodical set by our predecessors, and we 
hope the prospectus for 1885 bears out our assertion. 

It will be noticed that the title-page of this number reads as fol- 
lows: “THE UNITED SERVICE, a monthly magazine, devoted to the 
interests of the Military, Naval, and Civil Service.” We take a new 
departure in classifying the civil service as a co-ordinate branch of THE 
UNITED SERVICE, believing the time has come for that departure, and 
that a truly united service includes the civil service equally with the 
army and navy. The magazine will emphatically retain its charac- 
ter as an army and navy magazine, and gain materially in interest to 
those services by the addition of a corps of writers belonging to the 
civil arm and from civil life, many treating of topics which must in- 
terest all citizens. As preference in appointments in the civil service 
is given to those having been in the army or navy between 1861 and 
1865, it will bring together, we hope, through our columns, many who 
were comrades during that eventful period. 

We think the time is opportune for giving this additional scope to 
our magazine, and regard permanency of tenure in civil offices the 
great political issue .before the country today. President-elect Cleve- 
land owes his election to the assistance of those in favor of making 
tenure of office in the executive branch of the civil departments to be 
during life or good behavior, as in the army and navy, and we have 
faith from his record as governor of the State of New York in the 
execution of the civil service law of that State, he will use his great 
power as President to accomplish this end, and carry forward the work 
so well begun, and continued, by President Arthur, in reforming the 
civil service. 

We therefore appeal to our enlarged constituency to assist in making 
this magazine the medium through which all subjects embraced within 
its broad scope shall be treated, and for this purpose our columns are 
always open, and contributions invited from our friends in all arms of 
the service. Articles treating of any real grievance they may desire to 
make known will receive careful consideration at our hands and publi- 
cation accorded when we deem the interests of the service will be bene- 
fited thereby. We shall be liberal in our interpretation of what is 
proper in this respect, as we consider more independence in service 
journals than has been shown in the past, very desirable, even though 
it may not be agreeable for some public officers. We do not, of course, 
invite captious personal criticism of any one, but wrong-doing, or abuse 
of the power intrusted to any public official, it is always right to have 


exposed. 
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THE regret with which the army learned that a court-martial of its 
judge-advocate-general had been deemed necessary has not been les- 
sened by the intensity of the legal fight going on before the tribunal 
now trying General Swaim. Facts are what the court will doubtless 
be governed by in its findings, not legal quibbles; and it is sincerely 
to be regretted so much legal preliminary has been found necessary 
before getting to the merits of the case. The army would have cause 
to rejoice if the court shall find the accused not guilty of the charges 
preferred against him, if the verdict is based on exonerating evidence, 
but would not receive with satisfaction an acquittal on technical grounds, 
which would only mean not proven, while a finding of “ guilty,” after 
all the technicalities raised by counsel for accused, would add much to 
the terrible import of the finding. 

Subsequent to the writing of the above paragraph, and on Decem- 
ber 3, the following Associated Press dispatch was published : 

“THe Swarm TrriaAL.—A new line of defense was opened by 
counsel for the accused before the Swaim court-martial this morning. 
In substance it is that the stock transactions between General Swaim 
and Bateman & Co. were illegal, because there was no actual transfer 
of stock, and that any pretended claim of Bateman & Co. upon Gen- 
eral Swaim for losses in these transactions could not be received in a 
court of law. This point was made by General Grosvenor, counsel for 
the accused, in an argument upon the propriety of a question asked by 
him in the course of his cross-examination of the witness, J. Stanley 
Brown. 

“General Grosvenor said that the court must see what in the end 
the defense would claim in the case, which he said will be that any 
pretended claim of Bateman & Co. upon Swaim, growing out of these 
operations in stocks, was in the nature of a gambling transaction, on 
which he could not recover.” 

“A new line of defense” has certainly been taken by counsel for 
General Swaim, who have strangely forgotten the effect such a plea as 
they make must have on the court, every member of which has proven, 
by an unsullied personal and official record, his right and title to the 
“rand old name of gentleman.” 


WE are glad to see that General Grant declines in advance the pension 
proposed by Senator Mitchell. The country owes a debt to the “ man 
from Appomattox,” and that is to place him where he would be now, 
viz., general United States Army (retired), had he not obeyed the people’s 
call to go up higher, and be their President for eight years. General 
Grant has a right to be returned to the place from which he was called, 
and at a sacrifice, as it has proved, to himself. Does any one doubt that 
the country would call for Grant in the event of war? Hardly! and is 
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it not right that this man, who must, and always does, hold himself 
ready to respond to such a call, should have the pay and emoluments 
of an officer on the retired and reserved list? for the fact that our 
retired list is a practical reserved list in case of war is too often for- 
gotten, but remembered at once when a war-cloud looms up. 

The Congress of the United States will confer more honor on itself 
than on Grant by doing this simple act of justice, which we believe 
the people, North and South, demand they do without further delay. 


WE think the widest publicity should be given in the Army and Navy 
to the speech of Vice-President-elect Hendricks before a delegation 
from the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Veteran Association of Marion, Indiana, 
and therefore reprint his remarks in response to their congratulations. 
Mr. Hendricks said,— 

“T am very much gratified by the sentiments of your address. 
You have referred to one characteristic of. the contest which I hope 
never to see repeated. The personal slanders that have been indulged 
in are unworthy American politics. I have not troubled myself to 
answer misrepresentations. During the first months of the war I 
used the following language: ‘Since the war commenced I have uni- 
formly said that the authority of the government of the United States 
is not questioned in Indiana, and I regard it as the duty of citizens of 
Indiana to respect and maintain that authority, and to give to the 
government an honest and earnest support in the prosecution of the 
war until in the providence of God it may be brought to an honorable 
conclusion, and the blessings of peace may be restored to our country, 
postponing until that time all controversies in relation to causes and 
responsibilities for the war. No man will feel deeper solicitude in the 
welfare and prouder of the bearing of the Indiana soldiery in the con- 
flict of arms to which they are called than myself.’ The sentiments 
thus expressed guided my conduct throughout the war. One of the 
political leaders of these times has charged that I failed in my duty in 
opposing the law for the draft. To opposition to the draft I plead 
guilty. I found an army of volunteers encouraged by suitable boun- 
ties, and during the first month of my service in the United States 
Senate I said, ‘I desire to express my opinion that Congress ought to 
encourage volunteers rather than rely on what of necessity must be an 
unpopular measure of the government,—the draft.’ I did not regard 
the draft as a reliable support for the army. Prior to that time 125,000 
men had been drafted, 6000 entered the service under the draft, 11,000 
substitutes were furnished, and 20,000 were induced to volunteer by 
bounties, which commutations enabled the Department to pay. A draft 
of the 125,000 resulted in 36 . soldiers in the field. I believed 
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then, and have believed ever since, that to encourage volunteers by 
suitable bounties, relieving them from anxieties about provision for 
their homes, were the best assurance of support to the army. 

“The same politician to whom I have referred, speaking of myself, 
said, ‘ He did not vote in favor of any measure that looked to carrying 
on the war.’ I will refer but to two acts in the Senate in answer. 
On the 23d of April, 1864, I offered an amendment to the Army 
Appropriation bill to increase the pay of the soldiers and non-commis- 
sioned officers reasonably in proportion to the then depreciated con- 
dition of the currency. I thought that the proposition was an en- 
couragement to the army and enlistments. My colleague, Colonel 
Lane, voted with me on that subject. On the same day I voted for 
the great appropriation bill for the army for the coming year. I 
believe it was the largest appropriation bill ever passed in this govern- 
ment, $530,000,000. I believe it was, and it was the appropriation 
that carried the army to the close of the war, under which many battles 
were fought, under which Sherman marched to the sea, and the sur- 
render was made to Grant.” 


JUST as we are going to press we are in receipt of a letter from a 
member of the Board of Civil Service Examiners for the Treasury, a 
gentleman who has been on every Board of Examiners for examina- 
tion of applicants for appointments in the Treasury of Civil Service 
for a number of years past, in which he writes as follows: “I recog- 
nize the importance of the subject and the prominence you propose to 
give it in your magazine, and I believe that you can do more to elevate 
the Civil Service of the United States than any other publisher in the 
country.” 


THE Christmas-tide is once more upon us, and al] Christendom 
chaunts again the angels’ song of “ Peace on earth, good-will toward 
men.” ‘To none more so than to the readers of THE UNITED SERVICE 
should this be a happy Christmas. In this year of trial and depression 
to their fellow-citizens engaged in business, most of them can rejoice in 
having “ Uncle Sam” as their paymaster, for no business vicissitudes 
alter the regularity of his monthly payments to his children, and year 
by year the respected old gentleman’s exchequer increases. For this, 
if for no other cause, they should this year “rejoice and be glad ;” 
and with the happy assurance that our wishes will be fulfilled we 
wish our readers on land and sea a “ Merry Christmas and Happy 
New Year.” 





BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


[The publisher of Taz UNITED SeErRvIcE will send by post, prepaid, any of the 


following books on receipt of price.] 


An American Politician. A Novel. 
By F. Marion Crawford. $1.25. 

About People. By Kate Gannett 
Wells. $1.25. 

Artists of the Nineteenth Century. 
A Handbook containing two thousand 
Biographical Sketches. By Clara Er- 
skine Clement and Laurence Hutton. 
$3.00. Half calf, $5.00; tree calf, $7.00. 

Atala. By Chateaubriand. Trans- 
lated by James Spence Harry. From 
Firmin Didot’s edition of the Viscount’s 
works. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 
Introduction by Edward J. Harding. 
Extra cloth, full gilt, $5.00; full mo- 
rocco, extra, $10.00. 

Artistic Tableaux. With Pictur- 
esque Diagrams and Descriptions of Cos- 
tumes. Text by Josephine Pollard, 
urrangement of Diagrams by Walter 
Satterlee. $1.00. 


An Artist’s Portfolio. Artistic 
Holiday Gift Book. By Walter Satter- 
lee. $5.00. 


Art Gem Series. By the author and 
designer of “Told in the Twilight.” 
Per set, $3.00. 

Annie and Willie’s Prayer. A 
Christmas Story in Verse. By Sophia 
P. Snow. Cloth, gilt, $1.50; alligator 
covers, in box, $1.50; lithographed 
covers, with silk fringe and tassels, 
$1.75. 


Allan Dare and Robert le Diable. | 


A Romance. By Admiral Porter. To 
be published in nine fortnightly parts, 
8vo, each part with an illustration by 
Alfred Fredericks. Price for each part, 
six parts ready, 25 cents. 

American Fish, and How to Catch 
Them. By An Old Angler. $1.00. 

Adventures of Prince Lazybones 
and Other Stories. By Mrs. W. J. 
liays. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. 
$1.00. 

Bread-Making. By “T. N. T.” 
Handy-book Series. 50 cents. 





Bassett Claim (The). By Henry C. 
Elliott. Knickerbocker Novels. 50 
cents. 


Bible Promises. Sermons to Chil- 
dren by Rev. Richard Newton, D.D. 
$1.25. 

Baby-Land—1884, By the Editors 
of “Wide Awake.” Illustrated with 
charming pictures just suited to the little 
ones. 75 cents. 

Black Poodle and Other Stories, 
By F. Anstey. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Biographical Essays. By F. Max 
Miller, K.M. $2.00. 

Bohn’s Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. $2.40. 

Bermuda Guide. Profusely illus- 
trated with Maps, Engravings, etc. By 
James H. Stark. $2.00. 


Boys’ Library of Legend and 
Chivalry. Edited by Sidney Lanier, 
and richly illustrated by Fredericks, 
Bensell, and Kappes. 

Tuer Boys’ Kina ARTHUR. 

KNIGHTLY LEGENDS OF WALES. 

Tue Boys’ FRoIssArtT. 

THE Boys’ Percy. 

Per vol., $2.00; per set, $7.00. 


Baby World: Stories, Rhymes, 
and Pictures for Little Foiks. Com- 
piled from St. Nicholas. $2.00. 


Browning, Mrs. New edition. 5 


vols., cloth. $7.50. 


Baby’s Kingdom. Designed by 
Annie E. Cox. Cloth and gold, $3.76; 
Turkish morocco, $7.50. 


Bermuda: An Idyl of the Summer 
Islands. By Julia C. R. Dorr. With 
maps. $1.26. 


Creoles of Louisiana (The). By 
George W. Cable. Richly illustrated. 
Extra cloth, $3.50; full gilt, in a box, 
$5.00. 


Children’s Summer (The). 
Mattie B. Banks. $1.25. 


By 
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Captain Phil. 


By M. M. Thomas. | 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 


Boy’s Experience in the Western | 


Army during the War of the Rebellion. | 
50. | chiridion.”’ 


$1.50 
Continuity of Christian Thought. 
By Rev. Alex. V. G. Allen, D.D. $2.00. 


Ch Ss d i . 
oy Susan, and Other Stories | Bush. $200. 


By William Henry Bishop. $1.25. 


Cathedral Churches of England | 
we a le ee | Bishop Heber’s Missionary Hymn. With 


and Wales. Descriptive, Historical, 
and Pictorial. Edited by the Rev. 
Prof. Bonney, F.R.S., with upwards of 
150 illustrations. $5.00. 


Character Sketches from Dickens. 
Containing six plates from the original 
drawings, by Frederick Barnard, repro- 
duced in photogravure and printed by 
Goupil & Co., Paris, on India paper. 
Size, 20 by 14}. In portfolio. $7.50. 


Country Cousins. Short Studies in 


the Natural History of the United States. | 
By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. Illu- | 


minated cloth. $2.50. 


Captains of Industry; or, Men of | 
Business who did Something be- | 


sides Making Money. A book for 
Young Americans. By James Parton. 
With several Portraits. $1.25. 

Custom and Myth, Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. By Andrew Lang, 
M.A. Illustrated. $1.25. 


Dark Days. By Hugh Conway (F. 


J. Fargus). Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


Debater, Complete. Containing De- | 


bates, Outlines, and Discussions. 650 


cents. 


Dean Stanley with the Children. 
~ im F. A. Humphrey. Illustrated. 


Days and Hours in a Garden. By 
E. V. B. With very pretty suggestive 
— by the author, Mrs. Boyle. 

2.00. 


Elements of Morals. With Special 
Application of the Moral Law to the 
Duties of the Individual, and of the 
Society and the State. By Paul Jenet. 
Translated by Mrs. C. R. Corson. $1.25. 


Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual, 
1885. 


12 colored plates. $2.50. 


Routledge’s Every Girl’s Annual, 
1885. With many illustrations and 
12 colored plates. Cloth, $2.50. 


Edmond Dantes. Sequel to the 
Count of Monte-Cristo. $1.25. 


Etiquette, Complete Book of. By 
M.C. Dunbar. 60 cents. 


Elements of English Speech. 
Isaac Basset Choate. $1.00. 


Elsie at Nantucket. A new volume 
of Elsie books. By Martha Finley. 
$1.25. 


By 


With many illustrations and | 


January 


Enchiridion of Wit. The Best Speci- 
mens of English Conversational Wit. 
Uniform with ‘‘ The Book-Lover’s En- 
Small 4to, extra cloth, 
$1.50; vellum, $2.00; half morocco, gilt 


| top, $3.00. 


| 





| Frank H. Sanborn. 


Evidence of Faith. By James S. 


From Greenland’s Icy Mountains. 


full-page illustrations by Thomas Guil- 
foye and Edmund H. Garrett. Cloth, 
full gilt, $1 50. Golden floral, $1.75; 
tree calf, $5.00; plush, padded side, 
nickel lettering, $6.00. 

Festival Poems. A Collection for 
Christmastide, the New Year, and Easter- 
tide. $1.25. 

French Etchers. <A new volume, 
similar to the very successful ‘‘ Group 
of Etchers’’ and ‘Score of Etchings.”’ 
It contains twenty etchings, and em- 
braces specimens by Daubigny, Corot, 
Jacquemart, Martial, and others. $15.00. 

Genius and Character of Emerson 
(The). A series of lectures delivered at 
the Concord School of Philosophy, by 
eminent authors and critics. Edited by 
Illustrated. $2.00. 


Great Truths by Great Authors. 
A Dictionary of Aids to Reflection, 
Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Coun- 
sels, Cautions, Aphorisms, Proverbs, ete. 


| From writers of all ages and both hemi- 


spheres. Illustrated. Red line, crown 
8vo, gilt edges, $3.50; half calf, $4.00; 
extra cloth, $2.00; gilt edges, $2.50. 
Good Things of ‘Life’? (The). 
Selected from the brightest American 
humorous paper, Life. $2.00. 
Guest-Book (The). In which may 
be recorded the coming and the going of 
guests, with pages for autographs, inci- 
dents, and sketches pertaining to pleas- 
ant visits, social circles, and other gath- 
erings. Designed and illustrated by 
Annie F. Cox. Printed in colors. Cloth, 


| full gilt, $3.75; Turkey morocco, $7.50. 


Harper’s Magazine, 1885. This 
magazine will fully maintain its leading 
position, and for the new year will pre- 
sent many important improvements, es- 
pecially in the direction of profusely- 
illustrated descriptive papers. There 
will be new novels by Constance Fenni- 
more Woolson and W. D. Howells. 


| Subscriptions for the coming year should 


be sent immediately. Per annum, $4.00. 

History, Barnes’ General. A brief 
History of Ancient, Medieval, and Mod- 
ern Peoples. 240 illustrations. $2.00. 

Hunter Cats of Connorloa. By 
Helen Jackson (H. H.). With illustra- 
tions. $1.26. 

He, She, It. An episode in Early 
Egyptian History. With English text. 
$2.50. 
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Herodotus for Boys and Girls. 
Edited, with explanatory notes, by John 
S. White, LL.D. $3.00. 

Heidi, her Years of Wandering 
and Learning. A Story for Children. 
by Johanna Spyri. Translated by Mrs. 
F. Brooks. $2.00. 


Harry Coverdale’s Courtship and 
Marriage, and What Came of It. 
By Frank E. Smedley. 75 cents. 

‘¢Harper’s Young People’ for 
1884. $3 50. 

Handbook of Universal Litera- 
ture. From the Best and Latest Au- 
thorities. By Anne C. Lynch Botta. 
$2.50. 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing! 
By Rev. Charles Wesley, M.A. With 
fine illustrations of master-pictures by 
Raphael, Murillo, Carlo Dolce, Correg- 
gio, ete Cloth, gilt, $2.50; alligator 
covers, in box, $2.50. 

Hawthorne’s Works. Wayside 
Edition. In 24 vols. 16mo. With a 
fine Steel Portrait of Hawthorne and 23 
Etchings. Carefully printed and taste- 
fully bound. Sold only in sets. Cloth, 
$36.00; half calf, $75.00. 


Holland and its People. By Ed- 
mund De Amices, The Zuyder Zee 


edition, limited to 600 copies, each of 
which will be numbered. With many 
elegant full-page etchings, all India 
proof impressions, full-page photograv- 


ures of representative Dutch pictures, 
illustrations printed on Japan paper 
and mounted in the text, and numerous 
tail-pieces. 
paper, with two sets of etchings. $40.00. 
Household Larcom. Poems. By 
Lucy Larcom. Cloth, $200; half calf, 
$4.00; morocco or tree calf, $5.00. 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
Latest issues. 

418. The Lover’s Creed. By Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey. 20 cents. 

420. Sir Moses Montefiore. By Lu- 
cien Wolf. 20 cents. 

421, 422. Memoirs of a Man of the 
World. By Edmund Yates. Vols. I. 
and II. Each 20 cents. 

423. Mistletoe Bough. Edited by 
M. E. Braddon. 20 cents. 

425. Face to Face. By R. E. Fran- 
cillon. 15 cents. 

Illustrated Poems of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. With illustrations, and 
a fine new portrait of Dr. Holmes. 
Cloth, full gilt, $5.00; morocco or tree 
calf, $10.00. 

Indian History for Young Folks. 
By Francis 8S. Drake. With colored 
frontispiece, numerous illustrations, and 
a map of the United States. $3.00. 

Jack’s Courtship. A Sailor’s Yarn 
of Love and Shipwreck. By W. Clark 
Russell. $1.00. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 





25 copies on Whatman | 
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Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 
Haworth Edition 2 vols. Edition de 
luxe, $10.00. A limited number (75) of 
copies will be printed on Whatman’s 
hand-made paper, with duplicate-signed 
proof of the etchings on Japan paper. 
$20.00. 

Light of Asia (The® By Edwin Ar- 
nold. Cloth, $6.00; untique morocco or 
tree calf, $10.00. 

Literary Remains of the Late 
Henry James. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, by William James. $2.00. 

Life in an Eagle’s Nest. A Tale 
of Afghanistan. By A. L.O.E. $1.00. 

Moonshine. A Story of the Recon- 
struction Period. By F. A. Tupper. 
$1.00. 

Making of a Man (The). By the 
author of ‘‘ His Majesty Himself.” (No 
Name Series.) $1.25. 

Mysteries of Marseilles, 
Zola. 50 cents. 

Man from Texas (The). A West- 
ern Romance. By Henry Oldham. 
$1.25. 

Mary Wollstonecraft. By Eliza- 
beth R. Pennel. (Famous Women 
Series.) $1.00. 

Married above Her. A New So- 
ciety Romance, said to be taken from 
life. By a Lady of New York. Paper 
cover, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 

Memoirs of a Man of the World. 
Fifty Years of London Life. By Ed- 
mund Yates. $1.75. 

Money in Politics. By J. R. Upton, 
late Assistant Secretary of U.S. Treas- 
ury. $1.25. 

Marmion. With more than a hun- 
dred illustrations and ornamental bor- 
ders, from drawings by Granville Per- 
kins, F. B. Schell, L. 8. Ipsen, and 
others. Cloth, $6.00; full morocco or 
tree calf, $10.00; crushed levant, silk 
linings, $25.00. 

Mains (C. C.C.). Sonnets. Lim- 
ited large paper edition, only 75 copies. 

1.00, 


By E. 


Montcalm and Wolfe. By Francis 
Parkman. Illustrated with two Por- 
traits and nine Maps. 2 vols., small 
8vo, cloth. $5.00. 

Modern Horsemanship. A New 
Method of Teaching Riding and Train- 
ing by means of Pictures from Life. 
By Edw. L. Anderson. $7.50. 

Nature’s Serial Story. By Edward 
P. Roe. Beautifully and profusely il- 
lustrated with Wood Engravings from 
Drawings by William Hamilton Gibson 
and Frederick Dielman. Illuminated 
cloth, $5.00; gilt edges, $5.25. 

New Book of Kings. By J. Morri- 
son Davidson, of the Middle Temple. 
$1.00 
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Noble Blood. A Novel. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 50 cents. 

Out of Egypt. By G. F. Pentecost, 
D.D. $1.25. 

Old-Fashioned Fairy Book. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. $2.00. 

Poems of Signey Lanier. Edited 
a his Wife. ith a Memorial by 

illiam Hayes Ward. With a Por- 
trait. $2.50. 

Pansy (The). Edited by Mrs. G. R. 
Alden. Illuminated cover. $1.25. 

Paris in Past and Present Times. 
With special reference to changes in its 
architecture and topography. By Philip 
Gilbert Hamerton. Profusely illustrated 
with wood-cut engravings and 16 superb 
etchings. Cloth, gilt, $6.50. 

Peril. By Jessie Fothergill. (Leisure 
Hour Series.) Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 
cents. 

Poe, Edgar Allan, Works, with an 
introduction and a memoir by RK. H. 
Steddard. 6 vols., 12mo, cloth, $9.00. 

Plutarch for Boys and Girls. Se- 
lected and edited by Prof. John S. 
White. With many illustrations. $3.00. 

Ralph, the Drummer Boy. A 
,Story by Louis Rousselet. A story of 
the days of Washington. $1.50. 

Burdett’s SeriosComic Recita- 
tions, 25 cents. 

Brother Gardner’s 
Speeches, 25 cents. 

Dick’s Recitations and Readings, 
No. 25, 80 cents. 


Excelsior Recitations, Nos. Il and 
2, each 25 cents. 


By 


Stump 


Speeches and Dialogues for Young | 


Children, 30 cents. 


Ramona. By Helen Jackson (‘ H. 


H.’’). $1.50. 
Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 
A Dictionary of the English Language, 


Pronouncing, Etymological, an 
lanatory, embracing Scientificand other 


erms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and | 
| Bruyere. Newly rendered into English 


a Copious Selection of Old English 
Words with Pronunciation. By the 
Rev. James Stormonth. Parts I. to 


XIV., inclusive, in ‘‘ Huarper’s Franklin | 
| by B. Damman and V. Foulquier. Half 


| vellum, gilt top, uncut, net, $20.00. 


Square Library.”” To be completed in 
about twenty-three parts. Each purt, 
25 cents. 


Songs of Christmas. By Frances 
Ridley Havergal. Illustrated by Jessie 
Curtis Shepherd, Harry Fenn, W. L. 
Taylor, ete. Cloth, gilt, $1.50; alli- 
gator covers, in box, $1.50; in hand- 
some lithograph covers, with silk fringe 
and tassels, $1.75. 
in Rhyme for Holiday 


Edward Jewitt Wheeler. 
$1.75. 


Stories 
Time. By 
Illustrated by Walter Satterlee. 
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Sweet By and By. By S. Fillmore 
Bennett. Illustrated by William St. 
John Harper, W. A. Rogers, ete. Cloth, 
gilt, $1.50; alligator covers, in box, 
$1.50; in handsome lithographed covers, 
with silk fringe and tassels, $1.75. 


Songs of the Silent World and other 
Poems. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
With portrait, gilt top, $1.25. 


Stories by American Authors, Vol. 
VIIf. Contains: The Brigade Com- 
mander. By J. W. de Forest. Split 
Zephyr. By Henry A. Beers. Zerviah 
Hope. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
The Life Magnet. By Alvey A. Adee. 
Osgood’s Predicament. By Elizabeth 
D. P. Stoddard. 450 cents. 


Self-Raised ; or, From the Depths. 
By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth. 75 


cents. 


Silver Canon. A Tale of the West- 
ern Plains. By G. Manville Fenn. 
With 22 full-page illustrations. $1.05. 


Sports and Pastimes of American 
Boys. A Guide and Text-Book of 
Games of the Play-ground, the Parlor, 
and the Field. Especially adapted for 
American Youth. By Henry Chad- 
wick. Handsome lithographed double 
cover. Cloth, $2.00; boards, $1.50. 


Suwanee River Tales. By Sher- 
wood Bonner (Mrs. Kate McDowell). 
With a Memorial Sketch by Sophia 
Kirk. [Illustrated by F. T. Merrill. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Two Compton Boys. By Augustus 
Hoy-pin. With 93 illustrations by the 
author. Cloth, $1.50 


Told in the Twilight. By F. E. 
Weatherly. Illustrated by M. Ellen 
Edwards and John C. Staples, and 
printed in 18 colors and monotints. 
Stained edges, $2.00. 


Tip Cat. A Story. By the author 


| of ‘* Miss Patsey’s Mission” and ‘ Lad- 
Ex- | die.” i 


Cloth, $1.00. 
The ** Characters’? of Jean de la 


by Henri Van Laun. With an Intro- 


| duction, a Biographical Memoir, and 


Notes. Illustrated with 24 Etchings 


True. A New Novel by George 
Parsons Lathrop. 12mo, paper, 25 
cents; cloth, extra paper, $1.00. 


Views Afoot; or, Europe as Seen 
with Knapsack and Statf. By Bayard 
Taylor. Kennett edition. With 20 full- 
page illustrations, uniform with Herodo- 
tus and Plutarch. $3.00. 


Wide Awake. Vol. R, bound vol- 
ume of 1884, illuminated cover. $1.76. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Messrs. Putnam, publishers, of Twenty-third Street, New York, will publish 
in February a book by Lieutenant Mason A. Shufeldt, U.S.N., on Madagascar, 
which is sure of a large sale. 


THE publisher of TuzE UNITED SERVICE will issue immediately a book on tactics, 
by Captain W. H. Powell, U.S.A., which will be spoken of at length in our next 
issue. 


LIEUTENANT ANTHONY WayYNE Vopazs, First Artillery, has published a 
work entitled ‘‘ Course of Science applied to Military Art; Part 1, Geology and 
Military Geography, Geology,’”’ which is to be used as a text-book at the artillery 
school. 


“ A History OF THE JEANNETTE EXPEDITION,” by Chief Engineer Melville, 
will be published this month. 


Our thanks are due the publisher of the Army and Navy Register for printing 
an announcement of the sale and transfer of THE UNITED SERVICE, as requested, 
and to the publishers of the Army and Navy Journal for inserting in their paper a 
brief note of the same. 


THE Army and Navy Quarterly, published by L. R. Hamersly & Co., of 
Philadelphia, will contain in its initiatory number (January, 1885) the following 
articles : . 

‘‘ European Cavalry.’’ By Colonel Keith Fraser. From the Fortnightly 
Review. 

‘¢ Torpedoes on Shipboard and in Boats.’’ From the French of C. Chabaud- 
Arnault, Capitaine de Frégate. Translated for The Army and Navy Quarterly by 
Commander William Bainbridge Hoff, U.S.N. 

‘The Present Position of Tactics in England.” By Colonel W. W. Knollys. 
From Colburn’s United Service. 

‘“‘La Fin d’une grande Marine.” By Vice-Admiral Jurien de La Graviére. 
From Revue des Deux Mondes. Translated for The Army and Navy Quarterly by 
J. Duval Rodney, Esq. 

‘‘A Forgotten American Humorist” (John Phenix), By Mrs. Launt 
Thompson. From London Society. 

“Humanity and War.’’ From the Jahrbicher fiir die Deutsche Armee und 
Marine. Translated from the German for The Army and Navy Quarterly by 
Stanislaus Remak, late First Lieutenant Fifth U.S. Artillery. 

We will send The Quarterly, which is a reprint of articles from foreign service 
publications, with a letter from a special correspondent in each number, giving a 
summary of military matters in England and on the continent, together with THE 
UnitTeD SERVICE magazine, for one year, for four dollars. The price of The 
Quarterly is two dollars per annum. 


‘THE FIELD or Honor: a Comprehensive History of Dueling in all Countries, 
including the Judicial Combat of Europe, the Private Duel of the Civilized World, 
and Specific Descriptions of all the Noted Hostile Meetings in Europe and America.”’ 
By Major Ben C. Truman, author of “‘ The South after the War,” ‘‘ Semi-Tropical 
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California,” ete. 12mo. Pages 599. Extra cloth, beveled, $2. New York: Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. 

It must be said of this book that it is the only work extant which professes to 
cover the ground described in the title; and it may be said that this is done exceed- 
ingly well. Major Truman must have been a diligent gleaner and collector of mate- 
riul from a multitude of scattered sources, and the result is a work of positive value. 
The historical and social student will trace with interest the rise, prevalence, and 
decline of this characteristic institution in the various European nations, as sepa- 
rately treated, and its freer, wilder growth in the less highly organized society of 
the New World. It is claimed, and there seems no reason to doubt, that when he 
enters upon specifications every recorded hostile meeting which can be classed as 
duel finds here a mention, with names of the principals, and very generally of 
seconds, and frequently of causes or circumstances; while each of the especially 
notable combats receives a full description. 

Having exhausted the duels by countries, the author takes up classes. And 
here we find accounts of many modes of fighting,—with various weapons, in the 
air, on the water, in the dark, between clergymen, between women; and divers 
topics naturally growing out of the subject,—bloodless duels, the bravery of duels 
refused, notable escapes, remorse of duelists, pathos and sentiment of dueling, ro- 
mantic duels, etc.,—in all of which his faculty of enlivening facts by graphic word- 
painting maintains the reader’s interest to the very end. The close he has judi- 
ciously lightened by a couple of anecdotal chapters on “‘ Humors and Pleasantries 
of the Field ;’’ and concludes his book with a careful index of some seventeen hun- 
dred entries, referring almost exclusively to the names of principals in the duels 
recorded in the work; modestly restraining his pen within one page of a round six 
hundred. 

“On A Marain.”? A novel of WallStreet and Washington. Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, New York. This anonymous novel is undeniably a very striking and 
brilliant piece of work. Unequal in power, and perhaps beyond the strict line of 
probability in plot,—although the wildest romances are enacted daily in Wall Street 
and Washington,—it yet presents a very graphic picture of the possibilities of our 
day. The heroine is a quaint but attractive character, whose fate is not developed 
as satisfactorily as the reader’s early interest in her demands; but the hero of the 
book is a master of men and of life, and his financial exploits and daring operations 
are invested with a keen and absorbing interest, even for those of us who know 
little and care less about the doings of ‘‘ the street.’’ The author is evidently a man 
of penetrating insight and plentiful knowledge of the ways of the world, and his 
style is vivid, virile, witty, satirical, and withal strongly dramatic. He unmasks 
the secret ways of finance and politics, and makes a book which every man in the 
land ought to read, and would be well repaid for doing so. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


Is a standard preparation with all physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 
orders. 

It is used with benefit in all forms of nervous derangement, in mental 
overwork, in forgetfulness, in sleeplessness, and loss of energy. 

By specially feeding the nerves it adds greatly to the beauty of young 
persons, as it yives clear, bright eyes and color to the lips; it insures sound 
teeth, glossy hair, handsome nails, and smooth, fine skin, so that these become 
an inheritance for later years. 

“Tt amplifies bodily and mental power to the present generation, and proves 
‘the survival of the fittest’ to the next” (Bismark). Physicians alone have 
prescribed over a million of bottles, curing nervousness and debility. 


EF. CROSBY CcoO., 
For Sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 66 West Twenty-Fifth Street, New York, 














